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Tomorrow. 



Pladelet 


‘Tomorrow 1 can be a very expensive word. And 
Pladelet, today, can save you a lot of trouble and 
money. 

, Pladelet is a 60 kilogram steel barrier to place between 
everything that matters to you and uninvited strangers. 
Steel ribs reinforce the door from top to bottom. 

A Mul-T-Lock security lock controls six steel bars which 
slide Into the door frame In all four directions. 

Superbly Insulated for sound, Pladelet comes fitted With a 
wide angle viewer (so you can see who’s there). 

A door stopper is also a standard feature. All this security 
equipment remains invisible to the eye. 

What remains to be seen Is the elegant and classy 

simplicity of an archltectpdeslgned door. 

jt takeq a tough door to protect your home — and a wise 

• woman to be ready for an emergency. 

So why should you be the one to say "If only.,."? 

, For Information and details please call : , ‘ ‘ 

■* .ffofa -04-726111. (4 lines) ' . . r ; ' V . ‘ • 

TihBrlas -, 067 -.20024 :. -r -t-.l 

. Hasharon -i 053-34688 ’ • 

- PetahrTIkVB 03 919383 - =' ,V. 

Jerusalem -r 02-423789, 422767 ’ : ' 

Baer rSheva -057-76840 

..Errat -H-.059-727BO <:• . 

Ra^vGan -Civataimr- OS-7221 1 1 (3 lines) ' • 

5 H9IPO.7 Jaffa t 03^844145 ( 6, lines) - 

■ Rejiovot^ 054-73.1 98. • ■ .• ■ • - 




Pladelet 
cross section 


A Mu I -T- Lock product. 

The power within the beauty. 
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AUTUMN READING FROM THE JERUSALEM POST 


Days are getting shorter! nights are getting 
longer and it's getting near "curl-up-with-a- 
book” time. 

All the books below are available from better 
bookshops throughout Israel, from the offices 
of The Jerusalem Post in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv 
and Haifa or post free from The Jerusalem 
Post, P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem. All prices include 
VAT. Please enclose cheque with order. We'lf 
send a book anywhere in the world. 


V I list or 



From lli o Ris« of ” 
Zionism io Our- Time 

Howard M. Sqchar 


A HISTORY OF ISRAEL. From 
the rise of Zionism to our time 
by Howard M Sachar. 900 
pages. Tho definitive work, both 
authorilatiue and comprehen- 
sive Examines the political, 
economic and sociological Fac- 
tors and the personalities that 
have in fluency cl Zionism. 
Soft cover. 


JUDAISM IN STONE. The 
archaeology of ancient syn- 
agogues by Hsrshel Shanks is 
the first comprehensive book to - 
revaaf the historic rofa of the 
synagogue in Jewish life. Large 
format. Hardcover. 160 pic- 
tures. 16- in full colour. 
Published in the US at $27.95. 

IS143.70 



[JUDAISM IN STONE! 

Hershd Shanks 

Y Al: .‘4 
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ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE BI- 
BLE. Book by Book by Gaalyah 
Cornfeld and Prof. D.N. Freed- 
man Is an updated, comprehen- 
sive and beautifully presented 
summary of every book of the 
Bible. Keeps abreast of the 
latest archaeological dis- 
coveries. Best guide for un- 
derstanding the bible. 350 
pages, over 400 photos and il- 
lustrations' More than 25,000 
copies sold. 

IS60 
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THE LAND OF ISRAEL 174 un- 
forgettable photographs by Hiila 
and Max Jacoby. Foreword by 
Heinrich Boll. LargB format, 
superb printing, a never-to-be 
forgotten experience The ul- 
timate gift. In the US (his book 
costs $40. IS260 



FINAL JOURNEY. Professor 
Martin Gilbert's definite work 
based on eye-witness accounts 
and contemporary evidence 
records the fate of the Jews iri 
Nazi Europe. 224 large format 
pages, scores of photographs. 
Soft cover. IS71.30 

Whan Cooking In Israel 
(and where to Fncfil) 

PS?! 

■ A , 
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WHAT’S COOKING IN ISRAEL, 
and where to find it. The low- 
down on 1 17 Israeli restaurants 
from Mt Hermon to Eilat. It s all 
here, cuisine, service, location, 
ambiance, value Delightfully 
illustrated IS10 


HASSIDIC STORIES A shining 
array of stones minor! from tho 
golden mountain uf 18th con 
lury Polisli Hnssiriic lugnnd. 
compiled hy Muyoi Lnvm In 
colour and complexity of plot, 
thesu Hassidic talus riviil the 
Arabian Nights. A bountiful ox 
ample of simple folk art (hat 
strikes so close to eternal truth. 
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OUCHlKfi^ 

giftiiljp 
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Hassidic Humor* Ull 


TOUCHING HEAVEN. 
TOUCHING EARTH Hassidic 
humour and wit compiled by 
Israel's TV Rahhi Shmuel Avidor 
Hucohen with intriguing illustra- 
tions by Mane Katz A beautiful 
gift book Now in third printing 

IS44.80 




Hilbeh, Samneh. Jihnun and 
Kfrsheh. They're all here plus 
dozens of other intriguing 
dishes from the culinary 
folklore of the Yemen and the 
Holy Land. 

Compiled and illustrated by 
Naomi and Shimon Tzabar. 
Sadan Publishing. 


YEMENITE 

TAllRfl 


COOKERY 

X 


to: The Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. 
Please send me (my cheque Is enclosed) 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


fNaw also JnTbl Aviv! 
SPEEDY ON THE SPOT 

EXHAUST REPAIR 


FOR ALL VEHICLES t 



PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
AMERICAN KKOW-fipw 

FREE CUOTATION- / 

NO OBLIGATION ! £ . .. 
COST, OF PART INC LUOES 


MOST 

7 COMPETITIVl-: 
PRICES 
IN TOWN . 
CHECK AND 
St t’ 


n r h M CENTRA -IHUD8HIVAT ZION 

On Sunday. November 9. 1980. we will commemorate — aa every year — 
the 42nd anniversary of the 

BATEI KNESSET DESTRUCTION IN 
GERMANY. 

Memorial Speaker: Adv. Dr. Aklba Roflmann. Tefllla: Chazan Jacob Samek of 
Congregation. Ihud Shivat Zion. 

■ Time ai>d place: 7.30 p.m. at Belt Haknesiet Minyan Noar Dotl. Tel Aviv, 86 
Ben Yehuda St. Entrance in Smo|snaklii St. 

We are expecting numerous participants. 


| THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
Department of Special Academic Programmes 
ONE DAY SEMINAR 1 
. 11 Jerusalem In thp Light of Archaeology* 1 
Thursday, November 13, 1980 

Leolurssi , . “niv nf nmHii 




Book your hotel with 


lourl 

* Tel Aviv. Ill AHenby at.. 
nixongnff aq. 4, Rflln * 8 ,' '.' ju m/ i 

. Haifa. 6 Nordau sU TeL**"? 

138 Ha nasal nve.. Tel. . a48 a4 

• Joniaalcm. » Shamal 61,. • 

» Nolanya, 4 Herzl si.. T« . tM o 8 
. neer Bhcba. 31 Herd at.. TeW_ 


HIGH BLOOD PltESSU*** • 
The finest blood • P*JJ2j t g 
measuring er jcUi 

rocdmmflnded by the An* 

• Modltronlos, 23 
.. Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-4283” 
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mix binder We sponsorship of Mrs.Rosa Rosenblatt 

en CommandmerteOi^ipn^n ^ ^ NY i 0033 .U.S.a. ' 


„ to the Ten Commandments , there wil l be peace on earth 
If the world will live accord.ng to the len — 


Wolf BUtcer and Mark Segal survey 
some of the latest aspects of the 
U.S. election campaign. 


The Book Section. Reviews Include a 
critique of Arab oil policy; a new 
edition of the Babylonian Talmud; 
Avltal Shcliaranaky’s account of her 
husband's tribulations aa a Soviet 
dissident; a comic novel about old 
age and other paperback fiction; 
the script of a madcap, near- 
blaspbcmous film; a history of 
American humour. 


In the Poster Pullout: 

Music and Musicians by Yobanan 

Boehm. „„ , 

Theatre by Mendel Kobanaky. 
Matters of Taste by Vivian Jack. 
Media Week by Daphne Ra*. 

TV and Radio Schedules. 

Film Review* by David George. 
Bridge by George Levlnrew. 

Chess by Ellahu Bhahaf. 

Rock, Etc. by Madeline L. Kind. 
Curtain Call by Marsha Pomerant*. 
The Art Pages by Mclr Ronnen 
and GU Goldflne. 


Hirsh Goodman analyses the 


breakdown tn the leadership of 
Fatah and the PLO.- 


Yosef GoeU talks to MKs about tbe 
current moves for annexation of the 
Golan. 


Alex Berlyne has some more pre- 
judices In favour of Ireland. 


Benny Morris talks to the Dominican 
monk who ban been appointed head 
of the Hebrew University's 
philosophy department. 


The Navona at the Pyramids. Cover 
photograph by Ya’aoou Sa'or, 
Government Press Office. 


The Weekend Dry Bones, 
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US May these commandments 
be upon your heart 
and guide you A 

in your life. m 
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gU "it is a tree of life 
to them that hold 
fast to it, and its 
supporters are happy 
its ways are ways 
of pleasantness, 
and all its paths 
are peace." 

(proverbs 3.17- 18 > 
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VISIT THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE 
. OF SCIENCE 2k THE 
WEIZMANN HOUSE. REHOVOT 


TVS — WASHERS 
COOKERS — FRID6ES 
ELECTRIC HOUSE 

14 Rahov An. JanmalMB 

TsL unit 


• rr *V«,o th. Ullmann Art Q.1I«V can b. anangad by prior appoint. 

are he.d da„y avary^al. hour Iron, ,0 am 
|o 3 30 p m. and until 1 2.30 p.m. on Fildays. There is a nominal fee for ad- , 

“tL. House please bock in advance by 

calling Tel. (064) 83230. 8332B. , v . 

NO VISITS ON SABBATH AND HOLIDAYS — — — 


The Cameri Theatre 

MeKcmant OF VENICB 

Tomorrow, Nov. i; 
Thur,, Nov. 18 

. TBE WEDDING — Tiavta 

' Final perform aneea! 

Tomorrow, Nov. !■ 

V 8 p. m, and 9,48 p.m. 


Habima 

Premiere: THEMBBB 
Tomorrow, Nov. 1 1; Bua. " ov * * 

Nov. 3, 4. 8 et 8.8 0 p.m. 
VIEUX CARRE 

Tomorrow, Nov. l: Bun.. Nav. > 
Nov. 8. 4 


• plUASTICCORTAINa 

for bathrdoma, kitchens, etc., 
prepared to order. Imported 

AU* kinds of tableolotha. Terylena 
floor mats, covers. 

GEFFNER 

ttobov Flnaker. Tel Aylv. corner 
T nimpeldor, _ 


twelfth night 

Nov. a at 8.30 p.m- 
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CONSIDERING the impor- 
tance of the Jewish vote In next 
Tuesday's presidential election, 
It wasn't surprising that Jimmy 
Carter Invited his old friend 
Ezer Welz man onto Air Force 
One for a place ride and a dish 
of Ice cream this week. Just as 
It wasn't surprising that, a cou- 
ple at weeks ago, both Carter 
and hfs Republican opponent 
chose to Include attendance at 
synagogue on their Coiumbus 
Day schedules. 

Ronald Reagan, wearing a 
white yarmulke at Temple Ner 
Tamid In Van Nuys, California, 
denounced anti-Semitism as 
“abhorrent” and criticized 
President Carter for falling to 
forcefully condemn the rash of 
anti-Semitic outbursts in 
France. 

"Not only have I always 
spoken out against bigotry and 
religious prejudice, I have 
fought against it.” he declared. 


ARDENT 







THE FORMER California gover- 
nor also lashed out against the 
Carter Administration's Middle 
East policies, especially Its 
failure to veto the recent UN 
Security Council resolution con- 
demning Israel's stance on 
Jerusalem. He accused Carter 
of courting the FLO. 

Some 3,000 miles across the 
country, at the Forest Hills 
Jewish Centre In Queens, New 
York, President Carter was 
busy promising that he would 
never betray Israel. 

"I want each of you to go back 
to the people In your com- 
munities and tell them this: this 
president will never turn his 
back on Israel,” he pledged. 
"This president will never 
reassess America's rela- 
tionship with Israel. This- 
president will not use economic 


and military aid to Israel as a 
lever against Israel.” 

Carter's appearance was 
marred by hecklers who 
shouted: "You sold out Israel." 
Others present replied: "We 
want Jimmy,” and "Four more 
years." 

Independent presidential can- 
didate John Anderson, whose 
chances for winning the elec- 
tion are now considered virtual- 
ly nil, was also busy trying to 
attract Jewish voters on that 
day — as indeed, he has been on 
nearly every day of his ill-fated 
campaign. 

Because all three candidates 
and their political advisers 
regard the Jewish vote as 
critical, they have been com- 
peting for it fiercely in the large 
electoral college states where 
the American Jewish communi- 
ty Is concentrated: New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, 
Florida, Ohio. Maryland and 
Massachusetts. 

The candidates themselves, 
as well as their running mates 

— Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale, Republican George Bush 
and Independent Patrick Lucey 

— have been eating more bagel, 
addressing more Jewish 
audiences and making more 
pro- Israel promises than during 
any presidential campaign in 


recent memory. 

But If one strips aside the 
campaign rhetoric and Ignores 
the exaggerated boasts of their 
partisan Jewish backers, it 
becomes clear that the can- 
didates agree much more than 
they disagree on the most sen- 
sitive aspects of U.S. policy in 
the Middle East. 

THIS MAY NOT have been true 
in the early months of the cam- 
paign, but as the contest moves 
Into the final few days. Carter, 
Reagan and Anderson have 
allowed their publicly declared 
positions to evolve to the point 
where there Is little difference 
between them on such sensitive 
issues as settlements In the 
territories and on Jerusalem. - 
Thus, all three candidates 
want Israel to stop building 
settlements, even though 
Reagan, following the advice of 
former under secretary of state 
Eugene Rostow, makes the 
case that the settlements are 
legal under international law. 
Carter, at the same time, has 
stopped calling the settlements 
Illegal, merely insisting that 
they remain an "obstacle" to 
peace. 

-Last March, Reagan said he 
favoured Israeli "sovereignty" 
in all of Jerusalem. Recogniz- 
ing that he may not be able to 


deliver on that commitment If 
he Is elected, he now says that 
the final status of the city 
should be resolved through 
negotiations. The contest for 
Jewish votes may be intense, 
but he hns accepted the advice 
of his top foreign policy ad- 
visers, especially Richard V. 
Allen, that It would be Irrespon- 
sible to go too far out on n limb 
regarding Jerusalem. 

Reagan, who has talked about 
the Vatican arrangement in 
Rome as a model for 
Jerusalem, says that the city 
should remain "undivided, with 
free access to the holy places." 
Carter says that Jerusalem 
"should rejnaln forever un- 
divided with free access to the 
holy places." Anderson similar- 
ly Insists that Jerusalem "must 
remain an open and undivided 
city," with "free and unimped- 
ed access to Jerusalem's holy 
places by people of all faiths." 

All three contenders use vir- 
tually the same phraseology 
about Jerusalem remaining an 
undivided city with free access 
to the holy places, but at this 
stage not one of them is 
prepared to recognize it as 
Israel's capital or to transfer 
the American embassy there 
from Tel Aviv. Not one is will- 
ing to support publicly Israel's 
"sovereignty” throughout the 
entire city — with no Ifs, ands or 
buts — although each pays lip 
service to the centrality of 
Jerusalem in Jewish life. 

It is safe to assume, 
therefore, that regardless of 
who wins the election, the State 
Department will continue to 
treat the question of Jerusalem 
just as It has done since 1887. 

ON THE POSITIVE side of the 
ledger, as far as Israel is con- 


oprmn!, the similarity of the 
three candidates on sue* 

crucial issues as continued 


e n o m i c and military 
assistance to Israel, the crea- 
tion of an Independent Palest! 
niaii state, recognition of the 
FLO. and support for the 
Camp David peace process also 
outweighs the differences. 

"I am proud that since I have 
been president, wo have 
provided about half the 
American aid Israel has receiv- 
ed In the 32 years since her in- 
dependence," Carter told B'nal 
B'rith. 

Indeed, of the nearly |22b. In 
various forms of economic and 
military grants and loans which 
the U.S. has extended to Israel 
since 1048, the Carter ad- 
ministration has initiated some 
$10. Sb. 

"I don't look at this as being 
kind to Israel, or as a handout, 
but as an Investment in 
America's own security. Tills ii 
the policy I shall continue to 
follow. There will not be one 
policy for an election year and 
another after the election." 

Reagan has been equally 
forceful In pledging future aid 
to Israel. 

"As an ally of the United 
States," he declared, "Israel 
must have the means to remain 
strong and secure. Over the 
years, the United States has 
provided economic and defence 
assistance, and a Reagan ad- 
ministration will maintain this 
traditional commitment." 

This promise was regarded 
by Israeli officials as signifi- 
cant because, unlike Carter or 
Anderson, Reagan has never 
really been tested in his support 
for massive American aid 
programmes to Israel. 

While Carter has Introduced 



CONFUSION about whom to 
vote for next Tuesday is the 
main. Impression left by a 
Journey across the U.S. from 
California to New York In the 
final phase of the election cam- 
. paign. To judge by the lack of 
enthusiasm for either Carter or 
Reagah, this for most 
American voters, fs the year of 
the lesser evil, 

^ The turn-out is expected to be 
. the lowest ever in a presidential 
election, with the Democrats 
and the Republicans seeking to 
• statnpede -.the undecided mass 
of the electorate into their camp 
by -presenting the rival can- 
: .. d i date as t h e . bo ge y m an . 

? a 2f/' 8 ™ edl a paokagerB are 
■ b « «ng up fears. that Reagan 1 ; 
will dr§g the nation Into War; 
Reagans are pushing an ‘image 
of Carter as Sin Inept leader un- 
dermining America's! greatness 
" and reducing the once mighty 
dollar to 30 cents worth.. . 

Surveys Assess the number of 
undecided voters hi one-third to 
'.. ope- half of" the electorate 
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On the eve of next Tuesday's U.S. 
elections, Washington Correspondent 
WOLF BLITZER looks at the three 
candidates' quest for Jewish 
votes (above), and MARK SEGAL 
takes a political correspondent's 
tour of the United States (below). 

YEAR Of THE 

LESSER EVIL 


quite familiar to an Israeli. 
Three-fifths of the voters are 
said to think that Jimmy Carter 
Vis not up to the presidency," 
while two-thirds seriously doubt 
Ronald Reagan’s capacity to 
handle the job. Anderson has 
been virtually written off. 

One can judge popular feeling 
by the. public’s warm response 
®Ay,' the- comedian at 
; '8 r £KJW e r> night club In the 
.Catskills,- who ‘ had Kissinger 
Asking. Carter : • ‘How qome a 
jnan with the moat perfect teeth 
w America could gum up the 
works like that?'”. ; * ' ' 

^ Then there is one '"of the 
biggest- box-office mu on ' 
Broadway/ “IPs at music alcall-, • 
ed The/. Best Lf.tttd'H niorekoUse.- 


in Texas and it's the most 
political show in town. Sprinkl- 
ed among some marvellous 
song-and-dance routines is a 
clear message against the cor- 
rupting hypocrisy of American 
politics and its domination by 
television pundits. The popular 
notion of politicians as totally 
; venal Is 1 reinforced amidst 
nostalgic memories of 
Kennedy's Camelot. The story 
is about: a. puritanical TV 
snooper forcing the polltlcana to 
close .down the most popular 
, bordello in Texas* although all 
.of them. are old clients. 

. . Two: phrises out of the 
.'^Sy^tty text linger in the 
vf 1 ?.!-- The ■ A&nator says: ‘-‘I 
*;o.?n e m o r e i. 


So 

. .XV ' . J 
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leadership if I knew whioh way 
the public wanted to go," while 
Miss Mona the Madame com- 
ments on politics generally : 
"It's a case of the mistaken 
against the confused, with the 
well-meaning there to mess It 
all up." To go by the delighted 
applause, the audience knew 
what they really meant. 

FOR THE VISITOR ac- 
customed to European-style 
politics, where one votes for a 
party programme and its 
leader, watching the selling of 
the U.S. president in 1980 from 
California to New England is 
quite an experience. The result, 
they- say, hinges On a few 
pivotal states, and the message 
gets through mainly via TV. So 
they sandwioh the candidates 
between ads for toilet paper and 
. Aunt Jemima’s syrup, aiming 
at the lowest .common 
.denominator. • 

*», Pol i ltlc8 In America, 
therefore, equals entertain- ' 
jnejit. and policies inevitably 


i 


i- V f 


I -to 


fall victim to the star system. It 
means that political leaders 
lose some of their human 
qualities. • 

While any real hollowness u 
highlighted, politicians - « 

they wish to be successful on T 

— need to project the k lnd 
theatrloal image that many 
able leaders simply c° J 
have. One begins to wond 
whether one is facing an im- 
pressive but Imper' 
machine, like the Abraham un 
coin replica I saw to V 
neyland, which repeats the u 
tysburg Address over 
over and over. . 

The media tend to focus du 
proportionately on any flj 1 ? 
the tongue by the candidates. 
Mind you, some of 
gaffes do project an imse® . 

simplemindedness, U* ■ 

gaffe about the rnain ca_ u *® er 
pollution boing to’eea * y 
than belching 
chimneys. Or proci aiding 
when he arrived In 
on. its -worrit.- day of smog. ^ 
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aid budgets to Congress, and 
Anderson haB consistently 
voted in favour of the annual 
foreign aid bills, many conser- 
vative Republicans traditional- 
ly vlrte against those aid bills, 

id some pro-larael actlvlslaln 
Washington had expressed the 
fear that a Reagan administra- 
tion might reduce the allocation 
to Israel. , , , 

Anderson’s commitment on 
aid, carefully formulated in his 
platform, was also strong. 

BACH OF THE candidates sup- 
ports the Camp David peace 
process, although Reagan is 
reluctant to tout It excessively 
because- of Carter’s strong per- 
gonal identification with it. Un- 
til the Iran-Iraq war, both 
Reagan and Anderson had 
preferred to stress Jordan s 
role in eventually resolving the 
West Bank problem. Jordan s 
aupport for Iraq has, at least 
temporarily, tempered such 

Recognizing that Israel wants 
to feel valued as an American 
ally, all three candidates have 
come to accept the litany of 
Israel’s "strategic" impor- 
tance to the U.S. 

"It Is In the strategic and 
moral interest of the United 
States to have peace in the Mia- 
dle East and a secure Israel, 
Carter declared. 

"Israel is a major strategic 
asset to America," Reagan af- 
firmed. 

"America’s political, 
economic and military commit- 
ment to Israel Is fundamental to 
our strategic Interests In the 
Middle East,” was how Ander- 
son phrased it. 

tiARTER’S RHETORICAL 

commitment to Israel s 


strategic value, squeezed out of 
him only under intense Jewish 
pressure, has not often been 
backed up by actual deeds. 

In fact, Blnce the collapse of 
the Shah and the outbreak of 
hostilities between Iran and 
Iraq, the Pentagon has been 
moving full-speed ahead In 
utilizing Egyptian and other 
neighbouring facilities In the 
region, rather than those of 
Israel. 

Reagan backers promise that 
their man, if elected, will 
dramatically reverse this 
trend. Israel will be valued in 
word and In deed, they insist. 

Unlike Reagan, Anderson has 
come to stress the "moral 1 
commitment to Israel. 

"That moral bond,” he told 
B'nal B’rith. "confers on the 
United States a responsibility: 
not to misuse Israel. And it is 
here that Governor Reagans 
emphasis on Israel's military 
prowess gives me pause. 

"We should be prepared to 
use Israel's expertise, its 
technical skillB, Its intelligence, 
even Its bases and facilities in 
time of emergency. But no one 
should think that Israeli 
soldiers would become our 
military surrogates. 

AS THE CAMPAIGN moved 
Into the final stretch, It was 
clear that Carter wae attacking 
Reagan and the Republican, In 
an attempt to attract Jearteh 
aupport. Reagan wae blasting 

East* Butboth of the 

= 
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ment of the American Jewish 
community, has spoken of “a 
feeling of uneasiness” by Israel 
and its American supporters 
towards Carter. "Somewhere 
there must be a cause for con- 
cern,” he said. 

Reagan has been more blunt: 
"Our relations with Israel are 
marked by doubt and distrust. 
Israel today is in grave danger, 
and so is freedom itself.” 

Reagan may have hit upon 
the core of Israel’s concern 
when he declared: 

“Arab leaders are persuaded 
that we don't say what we 
mean. Israel Is persuaded that 
we don't mean what we say. 

Carter, while trying to Ignore 
Anderson, has raised questions 
about the supposed hold big 
business and the major oil com- 
panies would have on a Reagan 
administration. He haB sought 
to revive the traditional liberal, 
Democratic coalition by 
suggesting before Jewish 
audiences that the Republicans 
are not really all that suppor- 
tive of Israel. 

"The new Republican leaders 
sneer at energy conservation," 
Carter said. "All they have to 
offer is the wan hope that if we 
lust give , the oil companies 
enough money, they will solve 
the energy problem for us 
and maybe help to shape our 
foreign policy at the same 

Peeking to plant the idea that 
former Texas governor John 
Connally, former Treasury 
secretary William Simon or 
eomeone of that (pro-Arab) ilk 
might emerge as a key foreign 
policy figure in a Reagan ad- 
ministration, Carter said: 

"We should consider very 
carefully who might be 
secretary of energy or 


secretary of state In a different 
administration." 

(Reagan supporters 
successfully rebut that implica- 
tion by pointing to the influen- 
tial voices already In the Carter 
administration who have not 
been perceived as friendly 
towards Israel, such as 
National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezlnskl and UN 
Ambassador Donald MeHenry 
— not to mention brother Billy.) 

IN THE LAST FEW weeks, 
Carter has successfully ex- 
ploited the advantages of being 
the incumbent to demonstrate 
his support for Israel. 

On October 17, for example, 
he authorized the signing of a 
U S -Israeli memorandum of 
agreement ensuring future oil 
supplies to Israel during an 
emergency. He has had his 
special Middle East envoy, Sol 
Llnowltz, skilfully keep the 
Palestinian autonomy 
negotiations on track to 
demonstrate the ad- 
ministration's mediatory in- 
volvement in the Camp David 
peace process. Finally, he has 
dispatched senior Pentagon 
military and civilian officials to 
Israel, as If to demonstrate Its 
"strategic” value to America. 

Those are concrete steps 
which Carter’s opponents can- 
not take. Reagan and Anderson 
can only talk; Carter can still 
act and deliver. 

Speaking behind closed doors 
recently, Carter noted his 
delicate role as a middleman in 
the autonomy negotiations. He 
stressed the need to achieve 
progress in those talks, arguing 
that he had to use all of his 
"personal persuasive powers 
merely to hold President Sadat 
' back from withdrawing Egypt s 


ambassador hi Tel Aviv and 
totally up-ending the peace 
process. Those remarks, made 
to a small group of influential 
Jewish leaders, made an Im- 
pact. _ 

But at the same time, Reagan 
and Anderson have also had' an 
easy target, because Carters 
record in office Is also replete 
with decisions which have 

angered Israel, including 

various arms sales to Arab 
states, "flirtations" with the 
PLO, and anti-Israel votes and 
actions at the UN. 

UNTIL NOVEMBER, 4, all 
Americans will be scrutinizing 
the three candidates. Israel s 
friends will take special notice 
of their Middle East positions 
and promises. 

Carter, more or less, is a 
known quantity. A second term 
can be expected to result in 
more of the same — both the 
good and the bad. 

Reagan and Anderson offer 
some prospects for change. 
Certainly there could be 
alterations in' style, although 
few here expect a Reagan ad- 
ministration's attitude towards 
Israel to be dramatically 
different from Carter. 

A new administration — as 
compared to a second-term 
Carter White House — will re- 
quire time to adjust to the 
realities of the region. But, like 
Carter and every other U.a. 
president going back to 1048. 
Reagan is fundamentally com- 
mitted to trying to maintain 
Israel’s security while also 
strengthening ties with the 

Arab world. 

That dilemma has con- 
founded U.S. policymakers for 
32 years. We can expect it to 
continue In the future. D 



dozens of old people had to be 
rushed to hospital. "We have 
air pollution substantially un- 
der control.” 

Many voters may, albeit 
reluctantly, choose Carter for 
fear of what Reagan might do, 
and the kind of men he might 
bring into the federal govern- 
ment. A liberal-minded Los 
Angeles tycoon told me over a 
drink at his Bel Air mansion 
that, despite Carter’s weak 
leadership, he feared Reagan s 
social policies would mean less 
benign treatment for the poor. 

THEN THERE woh the San 
Francisco Jewish dowager, 
who, oVer tea in her Pacific 
Heights drawingroom, confess- 
ed being in two minds- Her 
dislike Jor Reagan from his 
days as governor of California, 
when he Btaut down a hospital 
: for the retarded and similar in- 
stitutions* conflicted with her 
apprehension at the "betrayal 
of Israel 11 expected of Carter in 
hls> second term. She was also 

* .Vl V '* ' ** 

Friday, October si, who 


worried about the kind of anti- 

Semitic and ^hfn C Reaga?5 
who shelter within Reagan b 
camp, and whom he h„ lailed 

HiESSjj 

^ Southern Baptlet preacher 
lorlty dominates Sun ““£ 

■sgHSKa 

■2»«5«rsss- 

Carter* Injected the leeue Into 


the campaign. 

Jewish friends In New York 
who support the *iew conser- 
vatism pooh-pooh such fears, 
saying that there are bigots on 
both sides. And Carter arouses 
animosity among those who 
regard him as lacking in prin- 
ciples and an "operator, or 
can’t stand his family, especial- 
ly brother Billy. 

There are also those who see 
the contest as being between 
two strong women manipulating 

their menfolk, with a,N«« Torfc 

SSRSSSS 

I have heard cynics say ^ the 
choice is really between Steel 
Magnolia Rosalynn Carter and 
Iron-Jawed Nancy Reagan. 

REAGAN WILL WIN because 
Carter is seen as a weak presi 
dent. That is the opinion of San 
Francisco political 

analyst WlUIam E. BorneB. He 
told me that Carters Incon- 


sistency and Indeclslveness 
had rehabilitated the 
Republican candidate, whom 
Americans now regard. In tne 
light of Carter’s actions, as 
offering leadership to Amerloa 
and the whole world and never 

deserting Wb. allies. 

Because of the boring 
presidential conteet, more 
attention is focused on 
senatorial, congressional ana 
local legislature elections. 

In San Francisco, I found 
more interest in the election of 
19 city supervisors (coun- 
cillors) for which 80 candidates 
were in the running. A favourite 
■ is Plus Lee who, being ethnical- 
ly Chinese and Catholic by 
religion, appealed to two of the 
most influential elements in the 
city power structure. 

I also had the opportunity to 
see politics at work at a 
Republican ladies' luncheon 
meeting in Orange County, fn 
upstate New York, where 
moderate Republican 
Congressman Ben Gilman is 
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seeking re-election for a fifth 
term. A popular man who 
returns to his constituency, 
each weekend, he Http fea ^ed 
that his B0 ,000 majority in the 
last elections might melt under 
the pressure of his three op- 
ponents — a Democrat-Liberal. 

a Libertarian and a right to 
Life” candidate. 

PERHAPS the best presidential 
pointer might be that of a New 
York friend who Is a baseball 
enthusiast. He told me that 
since 1924, whenever the 
National League champion won 
the World Series, a Democrat 
was elected president, and that 
an American League win In Oc- 
tober meant a. Republican 
triumph in November. 

Last, week, with millions of 
Americans watching on televi- 
sion (probably more than paid 
attention to the political cam- 
paign), the National League 
Phillies won the, Series from 
the American League Kansas 
City Royals. ^ 
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IN THE MID-1950S, three key 
members of the Palestinian 
Students Union at Cairo Univer- 
sity were arrested and deported 
by Egypt's late President 
Nasser. The official reason 
given at the time was their con- 
tacts with the banned Moslem 
Brotherhood, a fanatical 
organization Nasser accused of 
attempting to topple his fledg- 
ling regime and nip in the bud 
his special brand of Arab 
socialism. 

The Egyptian president could 
hardly have known that he was 
letting slip through his lingers 
three men who were to build an 
organization that would make 
the Moslem Brotherhood look 
like a troop of Boy Scouts. For 
their names were Yasser 
Arafat, Khalil el-Wazir and 
Salah Khalaf, today known 
respectively to their Fatah 
followers as Abu Ammar, Abu 
Jihad and Abu lyad. 

Over the next 25 years, the 
three men fashioned a private 
nrmy which, while playing an 
Important role in the battle 
against Zionism, almost 
destroyed the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan in 1970, and 
has led to the virtual destruc- 
tion of Lebanon. An organiza- 
tion which, by a synthesis of 
astute leadership and 
ruthlessness, has made the 
Palestinian issue one- of the 
major factors in Arab 
policymaking, and at the same 
time, by exploiting weakness in 
the West and manipulating the 
emerging Third World, has 
gained a certain respectability 
for terrorism as a legitimate 
means of political expression, 
But after three decades, a 
split Is emerging between the 
three which observers believe 
may be irreparable. 

OSTENSIBLY, the reasons are 
Ideological. Arafat and Abu 
Jihad think It would be political- 
ly expedient, at present, to 
cease activities against Israeli 
objectives abroad. Abu lyad, 
the former head of the Black 
September organization which 
specialized In these actions, 
holds otherwise. 

But the real reasons lie far 
deeper, and are to be found in- 
the perspnal relations among 
the three as much as in their 
different perceptions of how to 
advance the Palestinian cause. 

Indications of the split have 
'been, iii 1 the* air for some time. 
They came Into the open in May 
this year at the Fourth Palesti- 
nian Council, when, in a 
masterly stroke, Arafat and 
Abii Jihad effectively stripped 
Abu lyad of bis control over the 
PLO’s Interna] security ap- 
paratus, and of his post as head 
of . intelligence. 

In most political orga- 
nizations, that would have 
been the end of Abu lyad as an 
active force! But in the PLO 
labyrinth nothing is simple. For 
'none of the officials has been 
elected, and none is responsible 
•to Palestinian constituents. 
Each member of the troika has 
an alliance with a different seg- 
ment of the Arab ^world, which 
uses tho PLO of which Fatah 
Is the largest component 4- as 
an extension of Its eWn, national • 
goals. This terror organization 
is thus a microcosm of inter- 
Arab rivalry and '= a night- 
mare, for anyone trying tfr un- 
ravel Its structure, . 

Far from neutralizing AbU 
lyad by stripping' him of. his 
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main positions and his internal 
power, Arafat has actually 
achieved the opposite, and 
observers now believe that the 
rift between them will ultimate- 
ly lead to a schism so deep that 
the dAys of a united Fatah at the 
heart of the PLO are numbered. 

For Abu lyad has managed both 
to retain his position In the 
hierarchy and to align himself 
openly with the anti-Arafat 
forcea in the Arab world, the 
Syrians and Libyans, who were 
just as unhappy as he about 
Arafat's slow but sure transi- 
tion to a more "moderate 11 posi- 
tion vis -A -via Israel. 

It is not by accident that Abu 
Iyad's first move on being push- 
ed out was to undertake a major 
tour of Eastern Europe, the 
Gulf Emirates, Kuwait, Tunisia 
and finally Libya, where he 
managed to collect millions of 
dollars, now deposited In a 
private bank account in 
Europe, to finance actions in- 
dependent of the Arafat's and 
Abu Jihad restrictions. 

IT IS INTERESTING to note how 
some of the money has been 
spent. Very little of the es- 
timated $40m. he has managed 
to collect these past five months 
has gone towards fostering the 
Palestinian cause. Abu Iyah has 
fannelled millions to the 
Kurds to finance sabotage 
operations instigated by Libya 
and Syria against Iraqi objec- 
tives. And he has been financ- 
ing operations of the Lebanese 
Shi a Amal organization. One 
of these was the sabotage of the 
oil pipeline in Turkey. 

He Is known to provide 
technical assistance to the 
Kurds in the preparation of ex- 
plosive devices. He has provid- 
ed them with arms, and with 
contacts among the inter- 
national terror brotherhood. 
Most of their Intelligence cornea 
from Abu lyad, who has also 
placed training facilities at 
their disposal. 

All this would not be un- 
characteristic of the PLO were 
it not In direct opposition to the 
orders of Arafat and Abu Jihad, 
who have recently been doing 
their beat to mediate the Iraqi- 
Iranian crisis, and shore up 
relations with Iraq. 

It is also in direct contraven- 
tion of PLO policy which is, at 
this time, geared to breaking 
away from the Syrian-LIbyan 
sphere of lnfluenoe and align- 
ment with the Iraqi camp on the 
one hand, and giving the West 
the tactical ' Impression of 
moderation on the other. 

Another sharp difference 
between Abu lyad and the other 
two PLO leaders concerns Mb 
contacts with European terror 
groups representing both the 
right and the left. He is un- 
derstood to have promised 
them every kind .of material 
support, provided they direct 1 
Some of their activities against 
Israeli and Jewish objectives in 
Europe. 

, There is reason to believe • 
that the horrendous blast at the 
Bologna railway station earlier 
this year was carried out with ' 
Abu Iyad's help. Information in 
the possession' of. foreign in- 
telligence • services indicates 
that, the railways station was 
hot the selected target, but that 
the bbmb was Intended for a 
Jewish ob jeatlve lh the oity, ! . 

' Abii Iyad's name - has. been 
Urikbd -M|h ; iboth v the* i Munich ^ 
Oktoberfest and the Paris syn^ :. 





- r. riu ig Known 

be giving technical and fl nftll . 
rial assistance In West Q er . 
ninny to Karl Hoffman's 
fascists and leftist groups like 
the Bander- Mclnhoff gang anil 
is similarly Involved with both 
the radical and the extreme 

Italy ' Win& t0rr ° r ,novcme ntaln 

Abu Iyad's strength derives not 
only from the support of the 
Syrians and the Libyans, but also 
from the personal Information 
about his follow-terrorists he has 
been able to amass during his 
years In power. He knowB too 
much. 

ABU IYAD is an Interesting — 
if frightening— character. He 
was bom In Gaza in 1930. In 
1930, after a couple of years In 
the Nusselrat refugee camp, he 
went to Cairo University, where 
he spent far more time as a 
Palestinian activist than at his 
studies. Together with his 
fellow-activists Arafat and Abu 
Jihad, he was arrested for his 
ties with the Moslem 
Brotherhood (which had 
attempted to assassinate 
Nasser in 1954) and banished, 

The three of them slowly laid 
the foundations of Fatah with Abu 
lyad spending most of his time 
In Damascus, concentrating on 
organizing terror operations 
against Israel through Jordan 
and the West Bank. In 1968 he 
was placed in charge of in- 
telligence and to all intents and 
purposes became Arafat's main 
deputy. 

He was the Fatah's represen- 
tative to the 11-member 
National Palestinian Council, 
chief spokesman for the 
organization, and responsible 
for developing all international 
contacts. 

His real rise to fame (or 
notoriety) came with the dis- 
closure that he was the head 
and inspiration of Blaok 
September, the highly efficient 
PLO commando unit that 
crowned its anti-Israel 
"achievements" in Europe and 
the Far East with the Olympic 
Gnmes massacre In 1972. 

In 1975, ho was given one of 
the moat important positions In 
the PLO when he was named 
head of Internal security. Simp- 
ly put this gave him the power 
to order tho doath of any 
membor, no matter how senior, 
almost on a whim. 

AND APPARENTLY Abu lyad fa 
a man of many whims. Unlike the 
austere Abu Jihad, Abu Iy&o 
likes his women and, responsi- 
ble reports claim, his men as 
well. Ho lives high, drinks 
heavily, and is reputed to be one 
of the best organizers of orgies 
In the Middle East. While his 
personal habits are anathema 
to many of his colleagues, they 
were powerless to protest. Even 
his senior deputy, Amin el- 
Hindi, pretended not to know 
what was common knowledge 
around PLO headquarters: that 

Abu lyad was sleeping with nis-- 
Amin el-Hindi's — wife. And not 
even his superiors .w®!*® 

prepared to tell him that it was 
unseemly for a terrorist com- 
mander to be having sexu 
relations with a certain. At 
Blssisu, or to he seen regular 
enjoying, the h e d ?nist 
pleasures of the Lebanese ric • 

But while few confronted 
Mm, Arafat and Abu JUA4 ac ‘ 
tively plotted against him, an 
there are those who believe tpai 
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, Mir decision tosuppress Hindi behind 
Member was more a taelle lo the gov 
Scad's Influence than a apartir 
5 nLl change In PLO policy, twu-ye; 
Having movc E d Abu Tynd's key Mm on 
to other sectors of What l 
?he organization, Arafat and Abu Jl 
Thu jihad prepared the p ound 0 

tor stripping him of his Impor- Syrian 
, at the Mav ronven- il was 

ton. What they did not predict, ** 

however, was the outbreak of Abu J 
the Iraqi-1 ranian hostilities - lh fu 
an event which has enabled Abu 
fvad exploit the inner politics ARAF 
of the PLO to his personal ad- Syriai 

taee ftr 

V8 He has forged a wedge least 

between Syria and Arafat, and Abu J 
Is now considered both Syria s given 
and Libya's man in the terror bchaj 
organization. He has played one one. 1 
oarty off against the other in a of opi 
masterly fashion, correctly he is 
gauging that Arafat had pushed J o r d 
himself Into a corner by Pale! 
attempting to court Western and. 
public opinion and thus it, 
aggravating the rejectionist mini; 
Arab world. Abu lyad quietly terri 
slipped in and filled the Jorc 

Vft At this point he is riding high ; P ale 
but he realizes that he may 1970 

have gone too far ever to recon- gav 

cile his differences with Arafat, nam 
He has therefore secretly align- tne 
ed himself with a email 
developing group in the PLO, 
Al-Thawra. 

This movement, whose name 
means The Revolution, came 
Into being after President 
Sadat's visit to Jerusalem in % 
1977, in protest against the 
PLO's seeming impotence in 
dealing with tho new reality. Al- 
Thawra’s leaders, Tayslr 
Hassan, Abdul Karim and 
Hamdi Abdul Said, are all per- 
sonally loyal to Abu lyad who, 
after all, is their pipeline to the 
Libyan purse. 

THE BASIC question arising 
out of all this is whether the 
PLO (and specifically Fatah) is 
in an advanced stage of dis- 
integration. All those who had 
pinned their hopes on Arafat s 
death, bocause he had 
developed a growth in his 
throat, are in for a disap- * 
polntment: the growth is not /# 
malignant, and his health is 
reported to be excellent. Tne 
throat from Abu lyad, backed 
by an endless stream of money, J 
and by radicate and other 
members of tho international 
brotherhood of terror, is far 
more real and, according to tne 
experts, far more immediate. 

Tho question is, how long 
Arafat will be able to live with 
Abu lyad constantly working J 
against him and Abu Jihad, and 
what the ultimate effect on the ■ 
entire organization will he If tne 
break becomes absolute. Until 
now, the troika has walked a 

tightrope of .personal an- 
tagonism and managed to 
evolve a fairly effective policy 
despite differences on the goals 
and the means. One thing is 
clear at this stage: shouia 
Arafat go,. for whatever rea ®°n, 
the Fatah, as we know it,. with it 
; the PLO, will cease to exist. ■ 

' Abu Jihad, for all his talents 
as a military commander ana 
arch-terrorist, lacks both tne 
poUtlqkl savvy arid tne. 
.charisma to take over ana 
neutralize the hold Abu lyad 
.‘ has developed. His relations 
with the Syrians border on blina 
hatred. For he believes that 

' .when; the, Syrians held him in 

; ^jaiUri 1968 on suspicion of being 
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behind a PI -O plot to overthrow 
the government, they raided his 
apartment and murdered his 
two-year-old son by throwing 
Mm out of a fifth-floor window. 
What is known for a fact is that 
Abu Jihad's son did die by fall- 
ing out of a window. The 
Syrians, of course, claimed that 
it was an accident, but added 
salt lo the wound by refusing 
Abu Jihad permission to attend 
the funerRl. 


ARAFAT'S relationship with the 
Syrians and the Libyans, may 
be an ambiguous one, but at 
IcaBt it works when need be. 
Abu Jihad has none at all, and, 
given the past pattern of this 
behaviour, will never develop 
one. Moreover, being In charge 
of operations on the West Bank, 
he is in constant contact with 
Jordan through the Joint 
Palestine- Jordan Commission 
and Jordan’s representative on 
it Hassan Ibrahim, the 
minister for the conquered 
territories. This contact with 
Jordan, the country which 
slaughtered hundreds of 
Palestinians in the September 
1970 purge (the action which 
gave Black September its 
name) Is condemned by almost 
the entire PLO hierarchy. 





Even if Arafat stays, the uni- c 
ty of Fatah seems far from ce r - 

The signs are alieaay i 
thLri Only MM Saturday, in - 
Beirut bullets rlppedthrcugh , 

dMt'sa'idSaye' fibu el-Walld) 
the commander of Faia^ force. 

sBs rsrr. 

“s'" 

A BU JIHAD is^ti® non-drinker! 

Abu lyad. He is a no Re Jh 

and .^ThavT asplayed ab- 
sMute integrity in handling the 
PLO's funds. he waa 

• 

j wealthy fatn- Qaza 

t operates a-baatnous 

..SsMtsr— 


he enrolled for a course in jour- j g 
nalism but failed the entrance | g 
exam, and became active in the I g i 
Palestinian Students' Union. He I j B 
spent four years teaching in I w 
Kuwait and returned to Egypt I 
only in 1988. His wife, Intizarir, | 
known as Um Jihad, is a Fatah I I 
activist, and is said to have | 
profound Influence on him. I B 
Abu Jihad had a stroke In - 
1973, but recovered and con- 1 1^, 
tinued to hold key positions In I Vv: 
the Fatah. He was the military 1 I 
commander of the all- I I 
important western front (l.e. all I I 
operations against Israel), I I 
South Lebanon and the WeBt | I 
Bank, and today is the key PLO I 
contact with the West Bank I | 
mayors. As PLO's treasurer, he I 
is the channel for all the cash I I 
that finances operations in 1 I 
Israel and Is responsible for the 
establishment of terror cells In 
the Territories. With the cessa- 1 
tion of operations against I 
Israeli objectives abroad, he I 
has become the PLO's main 

military figure. 

But while Abu Jihad would 

- appear to have the basic 
. credentials for taking over 
. from Arafat, observers of the 
, organization are sceptical, 
t Apart from his lack of charisma 

and political talent, he does not 
have the type of relationships in I 
the complex Arab world to on- I 

sure the PLO's current position. I 

At the time several I 

Palestinians were arrested, the l 
Kuwaiti police claiming that 1 1 
they were retaliating for 1 1 
restrictions that had recently I 
been imposed on Palestinians; j I 
But it was common knowledge I 
around PLO headquarters that I 
it was Abu lyad who had I 
carried out the attack. To I 
further embarrass Arafat, who I 
had just had to apologise to the I 
Kuwaitis for the Palestinian W- I 
jacking of one of their airiiners I 
in route from Damascus. Signs I 
. of in-fighting and friction can be I 

discerned at almost every level. I 

For example, it was Abu Iya I 
who told the press this week I 
that Arafat was suffering from I 
a growth in his throat; it was 1 I 
Aim Jihad who denied the stojy 1 I 
(accurately, as it turns out). I 
! There are sharp differences of 1 1 
■ opinion within the PLO com- 1 1 

- mand over the question of j I 
jni- operations against Iared; over I 

:er- the form of action to be taken in I 
ady Southern Lebanon, ® v 1 1 

in whether the PLO should or 

ugh should not mediate in the 
mfi- Iranian-lraql war and which 
did) side to support in the conflict, 
rces Until now, Arafat has manag 
iy in- p a to suppress Internal i 
vere differences by con ce^raUn|^on | 
[yad the Zionist enemy. But tMngs 
itlon seem to have gone too far tor 
in- suppression and mediation. 1 
It A recent lncldent interpreted 

Ivad by observers is read as the first | 

had shot in the power battle that will 1 

that ultimately lead to a 
ster- Abu Iyad's chief lieutenant, I 
vhich MoradDajanl (AkuRajer) 

[ the arrested on char ^,® ° leas- 
ficlal tion. He was eventually re leas 
ed but Arafat alone condi ucted 

the interrogation, and Abu lyad j 

isisof would apparently very much 
Inker, like to know the condition of the 

a a d“he ; national terror, la on the verge 
where of collapse. 
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To the Editor of The Jerusalem Yost 

lime time ago, I found The Jerusalem Post 
Sr sole on one of -the busiest streets of Borne^ 

That marked the beginning of something Uke 
a love affair. From that day on, my 
Wednesdays have a special flavour. 1 1 get ; The 
Post and spend many days with It, not si kip 
ping a line. It has become my source of 

mat Ion and the main topic of conversation 
with mv husband and my friends. 

There are weeks when 1 am happy because 
of a positive article In the paper and others 
when 1 am sad because of the many gloomy 

° n pioase let your International Edition 

reprint encouraging news aboutIar R e ‘'“ 
find enough criticism and blame when we 

open European papers. glD i ©AVID 

Berne, Switzerland 

This "unsolicited testimonial" tolls all. It only 
remains for us to say that the twenty pi page 
Jerusalem Post International Edition is flow 

faster than airmail every week to ov0 .; 

tries. Send us tho coupon below; wo lldothe re . 
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The motives behind parliamentary moves to annex the; Golan Heights 'are more political than territorial, finds 

• . . * jjS • ,. v ' . •' • 

YQSEF GOELL after a talk with Knesset Members;on both sides of the issue.' 
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ffce crater lake al fllrkct Ram, south 0/ Majdal Shams in the Golan Heights, photographed by Werner Braun, 


THE GOLAN DEBATE, which 
promises to occupy the centre 
of the political stage in coming 
weeks, is not principally a ques- 
tion of annexation. It has more 
to do with suspicions about the 
frailties of Israel’s political 
leaders under pressure. 

’ Trust in the leadership’s 
response to international 
pressure has been lagging since 
the unexpected decision by the 
reputed super-hawks, Begin 
and Dayan, to cede all of Sinai 
to Egypt as a precondition to 
negotiations for a peace treaty, 
Yosef Rom of - the Herut 
, Knesset faction, one of 20 Likud 
, and:- National Religious Party 
jMKs sponsoring a Golan annex- 
ation initiative .says that a ma- 
. Jor reason for submitting the 
bill ’.is "thq national trauma” : 
Surrounding the Knesset's deci- 
sion, of October 1978 “to sur- 
render air of Sinai , including all 
the Israeli settlements that had ! 
been established there/'. 

Rom says that decision has i 
. had ruinous effects locally and ' 

' abroad. The 17,OQO. settiera^in . 

Judea and Samaria and the.?, - 
•ooo on the polaniljve in constant ' 
• fe^r that when the time Conies 
they. tp.O; Will be .abandoned. 
Abroad, a cUrloua opalitlon of 
Israel’s worst enCmjes in the 
Arab "rejectionlst front' ’ ;arid 
many of its. ostensible friends, 
See the total withdrawal from. ' 
Sljiai. as a precedent , forVthei' 

’ bthfeic; frbjltsi ^om insists that v a i 
^l^plying Israeli law and ad- ' 
ministration to the Golan,; Is es- 
sential t^ disabuse both friends ! 

. and enemies, : of: that assumo* ; 
Udn.-;:,.-,-:;,. yV "■ ^ 

Rom . voted agalttatitlie Cfmp'; 
David agreements and Against- 
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So his position on the Golan 
party leader Menahem Begin, 
issue Is no surprise. 

But Alignment MK Avraham 
Katz-Oz voted for the Camp 
David agreements. Now the 
chairman of the informal 
Knesset “Golan lobby," he 
agrees. In effect, with Rom. 

"In true Labour party fashion 
I always used to say that we 
don't need, laws, we need 
.deeds," he says. "But the 
trauma of the relative ease with 
which a majority of the Knesset 
members raised their hands In 
favour , of evacuating all the 
Israeli settlements in Sinai has 
made mo change my mind. 

"The Camp David vote was a 
mistake. I am now convinced, 
on the basis of ipformatlpn that . 
has come to light on the process 
of the pedee negotiations, that 
we could have had a peace trea- 
; ty with • Egypt without making 
all those concessions; 

"What those of us supporting 
legislation . want to do is to 
create a situation Iti which arty 
■future government entering 
negotiations on the Golan Is 
compelled to view its disposi- 
tlon in the, same way it would 
consider demands tolqede 
Naharfya or Netanya — not the 
way the Begin government 
treated Sinai or the Rabin 
government gave* up territory 
i.n Sinai. .in the interim 
agreements." . .. ! ;• 

* i *' ■ t* 

ONE OP THB Alignment's 
most outspoken opponents of 
the Golan bills, MK Yossi Sarld, 
(Insists, on drawing the .line 



Golan Itself. 

"Doves like me never made 
any waves concerning settle- 
ment efforts in the Golan. 
Israeli governments, whether 
Labour or Likud, have always 
been free, from the point of 
view of internal constraints to 
create as many settlements on 
the Golan as they wanted or 
were able to. 

"If, when the time oomes to 
negotiate with the Syrians, we 
have the political power to re- 
tain the Golan, It will be fine 
with me. But if we>don't, no law 
In creation will help. 

"As a dyed-in-the-wool dove, 
there are many matters of 
policy to which I am opposed. 
But in this case, I must admit 
that It's not so much that I’m 
opposed as that I'm perplexed 
as to what good a law will do. It 
may even turn out In fact that a 
law would boomerang.., by 
focusing dangerous inter- 
national attention on a front 
which has not been the subject 
Of sudh pressures to date." 

Avraham Sharir, chairman of 
the Likud Knesset faction, op- 
poses the private initiatives of 
his. faction colleagues, for a for- 
mal: reason : “It 1 b unheard of- 
for: a' number, of Knesset 
members to try to set foreign 
policy. Policy must be set by 
the government with ultimate 
Knesset approval."; . * ■ 

. Sharir sees himself as part of 
a broad , Israeli 1 consensus that 
Israel should under no air-- 
oumstanoes "descend from the 
Golan Heights e" This formula- 
tion is . generally used by those 
who are. prepared; to consider 
some territorial compromise 
He is -afraid that 


legislation at this time would 
bring Israel grievous political 
harm as a repetition of the 
Jerusalem Law exercise. 

On one matter both 
proponents and opponents of 
the Golan legislation are 
agreed: This time they won’t let 
Geula Cohen and her Tehiya 
faction "lead them by the 
nose." 

Cohen and her oollcaguo 
Moshe Shamir have tabled one 
bill calling for the annexation of 
the Golan. A nearly identical 
private members bill has been 
tabled by 20 MKs - Herut, 
Liberal, Likud, and cx- 
Democratic Movement for 
Change. The Herut signatorios 
are almost all those who voted 
against or abstained on the 
Camp David agreements. 

The government has 60 days 
in which to register its opinion 
on a private members' bill. 

WHATEVER THE arguments 
about legislation and timing, 
the matter will probably bo 
determined by electoral con- 
siderations. Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin will decide, 
and so far he's kept a studious 
silence. 

Emotionally, he is clearly 
lesB committed to the Golan 
than to Judea and Samaria. 
During his three : and a half 
years, In offioe, he has visited 
the Golan only once. 

Katz-Oz believes that If Begin 
decides In favour of legislation 
‘‘Jhe doesn't need the Labour 
votes, but he will play cat-aind- ' 
mouse with us." 

: For debate on the bills Rom 
believes, there’s ho time like 
the present: "The Syrian-Soviet 
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friendship pact, Syria's formal 
union with Libya and Jordan's 
link with Iraq In Its war against 
Iran all suggest this is the per- 
fect time to bring the West to 
its sonscs about where its beat 
interests lie on the issue of the 
Golan." 

Rom rejects sneering talk of 
the bills as "empty declarative 
gestures." All politics is 
declarative, ho assorts. "What 
Is the peaco treaty with Egypt if 
not a declaration of inten- 
tions?" 

KATZ-055, emphasizes the 
political responsibility 
settlers urged to llo their fate 1° 
thnt of nn Israeli Golan. "The 
settlers on the Golan are people 

the Labour government sent 
there. Wc aro responsible for 
them." 

• He notes some practice 
reasons for extending Isr& e11 
law to the area: At present, it is 
Impossible to register a com- 
pany formed on the Golan, im- 
possible to get married (or 
divorced) .there. Grim na 
offenders are brought to trial 
before a military tribunal Jt 
Northern Command heao- 
quarters in Nazareth, because 
the Golan is a military zone- 

Katz-Oz is more radical on, 
the question of timing than W 
colleague from Herut. "Ther 
were a number of opportunities 
for such legislation in the past, 
all of which we flubbed: right 
the end of the Six-Day war, ai 
the end of the Yom Kippur Wa^ 
as a reaction to Syria’s ihvaei 

of Lebanon ,n 197 ®l, *?i on 
.response to Syria’s unification 
with Libya which for maily con 
stituted a change in Syria s 
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Kalz-Os: 'creating facts . ' 
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Sarld: 'What good will law dor p , 

is 

borders." w 

This is the last chance, he d 
feels. a 

Katz-Oz says it is important 
to distinguish between the issue v 
and tho timing: "Some of those a 
who are arguing bad timing arc i 
really against Israeli retention c 
of the Golan (like Yossi Sarld) . fi 
Others aro truly concerned with e 
the issue of timing while being 
fully commlted to an Israeli i 
Golan (like Imri Ron of j 
Mapam, though his party op- 1 
poses annexation at any time), i 

YOSSI SARID agrees that the 
attempt to hide behind the 
claim of "bad timing" is mis- 
leading. His reasons for op- 
posing the legislation aro as 
follows: .. 

□It stands in opposition to the 
Alignment's platform which 

calls for territorial compromise 

on all fronts attained as a result 
of negotiations with no prior 
■ conditions; 

. Dlsraol is today subject to 
many pressures from many 
directions. It Is in our interest to 
narrow the fronts along which . 
,we have to face political 

.enemies and disenchanted 

- -friends; ■ .. 

:....0The, legislation may well 
". : ' ^boomerang to the detriment or 
> the :Golan by focusing fnter- 
: • national attention on an area 
W^Uph. has hot been in the 
Umellght. 

v'Y S^rid, like Katz-Oz, adduces 
V- " 'evidence concerning the ; mis- 
; Y tokos made in the negotiations 
, with; Egypt to shore up his own 
/T’iaipguments, ■ 

: - rt' hdve it on unimpeachibie 

. Te-vldehce that in 
: ' i^npgotlati ons prior to Camp 

*- - ■ • ■ 


David, Sadat, in meetings with l BH 
Ezer Welz man and Shimon I B 
Perea, Indicated that an agree- | i 
ment was possible In which I g 
Israel would retain possession, 1 
of but not sovereignty over, two I B 
of tlie three airfields in Sinai I i 
"temporarily, until full peace 1 B 
was attained between Israel I B 
and nil her neighbours." § 

That was tantamount to hav- I 9 
inglhem until the Messiah com- 1 H 
es, says Sarld. "But the fooling I 1 
n round with mock settlements I B 
which Arik Sharon felt con- g 
strained to establish as /nits ac- I g 
fouijiii* In Sinai Immediately ■ 
after the Camp David agree- g 
ment made it impossible for | 
Sadat to go through With such 1 | 
an idea," he adds. j 9 

"It was even possible to agree 
on nn exchange of territory, 
part of the Negev in the Nltzana 
area in return for the Raflah I p— 
Salient. But again, the Begin 1 
government shenanigans made 1 
it impossible for Sadat to con- I 
aider such trade-offs which I 
would have been to our advan- 

t a f? e -" j . 

Lessons should be learned for 
the next round of negotiations. | 
says Sarld. I 

Sarld believes that the ma- I 
jority of the Alignment faction 
is against the Golan legislation. 
"Even the leadership — Peres, 
Rabin, i neither of whom is a 
dove) Bar Lev and Eban — 
have come out publicly against 
the Golan initiative." 

Sarld admits that the situa- 
tion within Labour is murkier 
than that. 

Katz-Oz agrees. The Altpi; 
ment faction is "hopelessly 
dovish, he Bays. But the Labour 
members ip the Golan lobby 
plan to bring the question to the 

party Central Committee which 

is much more hawkish, and in 
which, he feels, support or a 

ie differently-worded bill 18 j 

it “from an electoral point of I 
io v iew Peres wilt al f lply . n n ot hnl I 
io able to vote against such a WU 
re He won’t be able to pull another 
>n exercise like that of Labour 
). support for the evacuation of 

th settlements in . lt 

ig Katz-Oz has several alter- 
ill native ideas for the content of a 
of Golan bill which could win 
°p! S"ur support It Is po«Mo 
'). simply to authorize the govern 
ment to declare the annexat on 
ho of tho Golan when It Olathe 
ho time Is propitious as wosdoue 
iB- ill the case of the enaDnng 
>p- legislation on Jcrusaiem atthe 
as conclusion of the Six D y _ 

in 1967. Or it is possible to adopi 

is aSL“£ssJSfS 

iult rtaugeVu the £"^ ve °! 

^0 I S ppUeahleto^Ooan,too. on 

ted admmlstrsuve ] 

legislative 

th6 ^Tas^l eo^ef nee but r sn 

mi" oft' SabiTwouW 6o under 

tions pressure. exerc i S e in ty- 

own It's a national eM«!.s 

lngOU rh7£oM? W«rf Bank 
hible away the Goi ft hoii e st-of-holics, 
the or even that holiest ^ Q 

amp Jerusalem. . . 
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FATHER MARCEL Dubois, a 
Dominican, has just been ap- 
pointed head of the Hebrew 
University's philosophy depart- 
ment for a three-year term. He 
is quick to note the irony of hla 
appointment. 

The Dominican order, to 
which DubolB lias belonged 
since the age of 18, was charged 
by late medieval popes with 
purging Christendom of 
heretics and infidels. And the 
Dominican Tomas de Tor- 
quern ada was the first Grand 
Inquisitor. His persecution of 
the Spanish Jews In the late 
fifteenth century, and their con- 
sequent expulsion from Spain, 
is often compared to the Roman 
destruction of the Second 
Jewish Commonwealth in 70 
A.D., and to the recent- 
Holocaust. 

Father Dubois has been In 
Israel since 1962, and regards 
himself as part of the vanguard 
of the Christian church's 
“longed-for, historic recon- 
ciliation" with the Jewish peo- 
ple, Each year he gives ex- 
planatory lectures on 
Christianity to thousands of 
Israelis. And every summer he 
gives lectures to dozens of 
visiting Christian groups about 
Judaism, Zionism and Israel. 
Dubois believes “understand- 
ing and reconciliation" are 
possible and necessary. 

DUBOIS is a deeply committed 
Christian Zionist, one of the last 
of a line which includes 
"Chinese" Gordon, Arthur 
James Balfour and Orde 
Wingate. Convinced of the 
Jews’ "eternal chosenness" by 
God. lie views the Return to 
Zion as part of the divine 
scheme of universal salvation. 

Dubois Is quite, aware of 
gloomy Middle Eastern 
realities. But he does not "an- 
ticipate” Israel's destruction. 
And he Is “certain" that if the 
Jewish state nonetheless is 
overwhelmed "it will prove 
more catastrophic for the 
Western, Christian world than 
for the Jewish people, who will 
continue to enjoy God's favour. 
Nothing can undermine my' 
faith in God's love for the Jews. 

I have no fear at all for the per- 
manenee and essence of 
Israel." 

.1 interviewed the 60-year-old 
Dubois, the only non-Jew ever 
to head an Israeli university 
department, in his study in 
Maison Isale, West Jerusalem's 
small Dominican monastery, 
some 500 metres from the Old 
City Walls. 

Olive trees line the walk 
leading to the arched entrance ; 
a whitewashed corridor, walla 
lined with pictures of saints and 
Holy Land sites, lead to 
Dubois's second-floor study, 
where shelves, desk top and 
floor are piled high with books 
In French, English, Hebrew and 
Latin. .There Is a crucifix on one 
bare wall; a whi.te cassock 
hangs from n peg on another. 

BORN IN FiancJers to a “petit 
bourgeois Catholic family , 
which has. produced many, 
njqnks.and nuns,” Dubois. Sitys .. . 
he has spent his whole adult life, 
''.rc-discoverlngahdelucidating 
the internal : harmony- of the i 
major; religious Intuitions | 
vouchsafed mo iri my youth,’’ ■ : ' j 
Dubois Wanted to be a inonk , 
since the. age of pine', “It. is In 
the logic, of the. Christian 1 . j 
nutu i*c • . the monk' affords ah im-' . 
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age of a life of sanctity and ser- 
vice," he explains. He adds that 
to join a monastic order was 
common in his high school, 
which also produced the 
maverick. Archbishop Marcel 
Lefebvre. 

It was during primary school 
scripture classes (Old and New 
Testament) that Dubois was 
first drawn to Jewish history, 
which he today regards as 
“singular and expressive of the 
beautiful design of God." He 
calls the history of the Jews 
"the first Chapter in the history 
of universal salvation. Since 
childhood, says Dubois, he has 
“felt at home in Jewish history, 
as If It were my .own." 

He notes that the history of 
the Jews and the life of Jesus — 
the Hebrety Bible and the 
Gospels — follow the same 
pattern Of "vocation, suffering, 
death, resurrection and 
triumph." 

HI8 CLOSELY-CROPPED, 
iron-grey hair and long, pale 
face dominated by large dark 
byes give Dubois ah ascetic 
appearance. He is precise, 
erudite and sometimes ironio in 
his speech. 

. Dubois defines the Jewish 
past as "exemplary and univer- 
sal." .He implies that in some 
ways it corresponds’ to the 
ihouastlc life. He .says that 
"every Christian should ponder 

; Its double singularityrThe ver- 
tical sqlitiido of the unique bond 
between the Choseh People and 
Godi.and the horizontal solitude - 
of the Jews In relation to the! 
peoples 1 among whom they: 
.dwell.* 1 

. _6h Qhrlstrrias, Day, - 1974 : 
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Dubois became an Israeli 
citizen. “I chose the date 
carefully; it was almost exactly 
two thousand years after 
another man recelvod Israeli 
citizenship," he says. For 
Dubois clearly, acquisition ' of 
1 Israeli citizenship formalized 
his commitment to Israel. At 
1 one point in our interview, 
Dubois said: "I am ready to be 
1 thrown by the Arabs into the 
sea together with my Jewish 
brothers." 

1 While acknowledging 
obedience to his superiors In the 
Order, Dubois thinks It "ex- 
tremely unlikely" that they 
would want to transfer him 
from his present post in 
Jerusalem. “I am one of their 
few Hebraists," he says. 

HE DESCRIBES his formal 
and home education as "a 
series of mistakes by my 
parents and teachers, for- 
tunately put right by the in- 
tercession of God's good will." 

Dubois became a Dominican 
at about the time of Munich In 
1938. "I don’t think I was then 
sufficiently aware of the 
political tragedy taking place 
outside my monastery walls, or 
of the fate looming before 
Europe's Jews." 

He was briefly ;mobiiized In 
May- June 1940 but Saw no ac- 
tion. He was also saved from 
forced labour In Germany, in 
1943-44, by his appointment to 
head a reform school. 

• After the war, Dubois went on 
:< to , take dogbees within his 
Order's higher education 
system.- He received his doc- 
torate at the Papal University 
in Rome in' 1956. He presented a 


(Karen Banzlan) 

thesis on Aristotle. 

He came to Israel, "becom- 
ing a student for the fourth 
time," to study with Shlomo 
Pines, the eminent scholar of 
Jewish philosophy, at the 
Hebrew University. 

IN 1908, "quite unexpectedly," 
the phllosophydepartment In- 
vited Dubois to* give courses on 
Aristotle and Aquinas. He 
stayed on, receiving tenure. 

Since coming to Israel, says 
Dubois, lie has become "more 
and more convinced of the 
Jewish people's spoaial destiny. 
We arc growing more and more 
Isolated In the world," he says. 

Dubois remarks, "On a 
superficial plane, it might seem 
that Israel's growing political 
isolation in recent years is due 
to the narrow-mindedness of 
Geula Cohen and Menahem 
Begin, and to mistaken or con- 
fused policies and clumsy 
diplomacy. 

"But on a higher plane, 
Israel's exclusion by the world 
political community has 
nothing to do with Jewish acts, 
or the Jews’ faithfulness to 
their vocation and to God. The 
gentile world la blinded by oil." 

BUT his approach to Israel's 
Isolation is paradoxical. He re- 
jects the “inevitability" of gen- 
tile ill-will towards Israel (and 
perhaps the Jews). At the same 
time he speaks of exclusion as 
“the Jews' fate. The JjjjwSi like 
, the outcast prophet iri’his native 
city, are outcasts In the world." 

Dubois is careful about 
criticizing Israeli policies and 
the national mores. "I am a 
witness: I have no duty or right 
to judge the Jews." Hut he does " 
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talks of " Masada" and “ghet 
lu” complexes, and recalls 
Professor Yeshayahu 
Lfbowlt/.., castigation 0 ( 
West Rank settlement policy as 
•ivn,ln rum 1 idolatry ». "That la 
lh<‘ wrong way to achieve uni- 
qur-noss and solitude." lie saya 
Me prays daily that the Jewish 
people "will remain faithful to 
their divine vocation. " 

Hut ho adds Hint whatever the 
Jews do ur don't do, whether or 
uni they accept their role as 
divine Instruments in a univer- 
sal scheme, "they will always 
bo unique." There Is a Jewish 
way of being an atheist, just as 
there is a Jewish way of being a 
believer, he says. "There is 
even a uniquely Jewish way of 
being an nnti-Zlonist." 

"The Jews have a singular 
capacity to worship and to 
witness. Their affinity to God is 
innate and irrevocable." 

IN SPEAKING of Jewish- 
Christian understanding and 
reconciliation, his major preoc- 
cupation, Dubois often refers to 
Jesus Christ, whose person in 
the past, has beon a "major 
stumbling block on the path to 
accord." But Dubois notes that 
"Christ, in his person, fulfils the 
destiny of Israel," and that "He 
is a wound which unites as 
much as potentially divides us. 
The quarrel over the nature and 
divinity of Christ Is a family 
quarrel.” 

Dubois Illustrates the 
paradox with analogies drawn 
from the Hebrew. K'rav (bat- 
tle) and kirvn (affinity) derive 
from the same root; so do 
nv.'ihrh (weapon) and neshika 
(kiss). 

He is certain there will be a 
Jcwlsh-Chrlslian reconcilia- 
tion. But he Is as careful in 
defining the nature of that 
reconciliation as he is in offering 
his prescription for the end of 
days and universal salvation. 
He doos not speak of Christian 
hopes of Jewish conversion as a 
precondition for salvation. He 
says only that he sees "Jewish 
salvation and universal salva- 
tion occurring contem- 
porancausly, and that those will 
coincide with Jcwlsh-Christian 
reconciliation." 

Father Dubois has boen living 
In Israel now for nearly two 
decades, but continues to 
regard France, to which he 
returns most summers, as his 
"patrimony." For him It 
remains "tho essential Chris- 
tian country." But ho adds that 
the French, in our Hme, "are 
becoming less and less worthy 
of France." 

Wo part on a bleak note. 
Dubois speaks of resurgent 
Islam and of what he calls "the 
logic of Ayatollah-ism”: "I iP - 
vltc my European friends to 
look in amazement at the spec- 
tacle of a perverse coalition of 
oil barons, commissars and 
mullahs, all busy hurling the 
same anti-Israeli epithets. They 
are all Instruments of the devil. 
The present general assault on 
Israel is part of a general 
onslaught by the forces of 
darkness against the light. 

There’s something almost 
confusing about such strong 
statements. But confusion Ian t 
so unusual fop hftn. Bar-Han 
University recently announced 
a symposium to include- 
‘•Ha’rav (Rabbi) MarceJ 
Dubois." It should have read, pi 
course, “Rd'aV (Father) ■, 
Marcel Dubpls," ^ • 
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the MAIN TASK of the 
historian is to dig up the facts, 
and organize and present them 
in such a way that the common 
reader can make sense of them 
and draw his own conclusions 
Within this frame of reference 
the historian is allowed wide 
enough scope for interpretation 
and reflection; he can point out 
mistakes committed or 

blunders made — and even 
engage, selectively, in the 
seemingly useless game of 
"what would have happened 
If..." In contemporary Middle 
Eastern studies there Is a 
school of historians, however, 
who seem to have made a habit 
_ almost an ideology — of cry 
ing over spilt milk. 

Put briefly, they argue 
almost assert, that the vie 
torious Western powers after 
World War One misunderstood, 
mismanaged and misjudged 

those parts of the Middle East 
which they began to rule follow- 
ing the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire. The accusing 
finger is pointed mainly at 
Great Britain, then at France, | 
and more recently at the United 
States. The gravamen is that 
these Great Powers have hand- 
ed and continue to hand over 
the region’s affairs to a grant of 
local upstartB and politicos. 

IT IS NOT quite clear how these 
angry students would have 
wanted Great Britain, (or 
France or the United States) , to 
reset to the demands of the peo- 
ple of this region for in- 
dependence, led though they 
may have been by thugB dis- 
guised as nationalist leaders. 
The author of Arabia, the Gulf 
and the West quotes with ap- 
proval a poem by Philip 
Larkin: "Next year we are to 
bring the soldiers home. For 
lack of money, and it Is all 
right./Places they guarded, or 
kept orderly,/ Must guard 
themselves, and keep 
themselves orderly./We want 
the money for ourselves at 
home/Inatead of working. And 
this is all right." - 

And so on. In more down-to- 
earth terms, Dr. Kelly states In 
his preface that the main pur- 
pose of his book 1 ‘is to offer 
another interpretation of the re- 
cent history of Arabia and the 
Gulf, and of Western relations 
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Crocodile tears 


ARABIA, THE GULF AND 
THE WEST: A Critical View 
of the Arabs and their Oil Policy 
by J-B. Kelly. London, 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 530 pp. 
JE15. 

Nissim Rejwan 

with the area, which may serve 
as a partial corrective to the 
orthodox and, I believe, 
dangerously complacent ver- 
sion of that history and those 
relations which has been 
propagated in the Western 
world for the past decade. And 
he admits that, because it Is in- 
tended as a corrective, the book 
•■may on occasion have 
overstated Its case." 

As far as Dr. Kelly’s case in 
this book is concerned, the 
variously Bhameful, cowardly, 
irresponsible and self-serving 
Western acts of dereliction In 
the Gulf area started on Oc- 
tober 30, 1967, the day the 

British cabinet confirmed the 

decision to quit Aden the follow- 
ing month. Less than four years 
later - and contrary to 


assurances that had been made 
by London to the local rulers -- 
British troops stationed in the 
Gulf were withdrawn. This too 
was In glaring contravention of 
past declarations and 
protestations. One of these, 
made by Foreign Secretary 
George Brown in the House of 
Commons on July 30, 1967, is 
cited by the author: "In the pre- 
sent disturbed situation in the 
Middle East we must par- 
ticularly be concerned about 
the stability and security of the 
Gulf area, for which we still 
have treaty respon- 
sibilities... Our forces are not in 
the Persian Gulf simply to 
protect our oil Interests as such, 
but to maintain stability in the 

o i*P A 1 

The bulk of Dr. Kelly’s book, 
however, is devoted to a factual 
and largely valid examination 
of the character of the peoples 
and governments in whose 
hands the oil, and ultimately 
part of the fortunes of the 
Western world, were to fall. 
Here perhaps he is a little too 

severe, especially In his 
generalizations about the alieg- 


ed character of the peoples. He « 
quotes with approval, for in- ■ 
stance. Sir Reader Bullards Ms 
1924 description of the Hijazt 
townsman: "...a mean-spirited 
and cowardly creature whose 
doughty deed is the swindling of 
a live pilgrim or the robbing of 
a dead one. His hatred of King 
(Sherif) Husain had hitherto 
been concealed under an ef- 
fusive servility, but at the sight « 
of the Wahhabis, about, as he -Ej 
thought, to set him free from 
Husain, he began to talk % 
treason boldly,." f* 

Nor, of course, is Dr. Kelly at hi 
all happy about Washington’s h 
conduct of its policy in the Gulf p , 
area. He Is especially critical of t l 
the "facile and optimistic d 
arguments’’ claiming a 0 
mutuality of interests with the c 
Arab oil states and Persia, for a 
which, he asserts, "neither j, 
history nor the record of the j 
past ten years offers any c 
justification." His approach is j 
perhaps best illustrated In the 
following elegiac passage... < 

"All these melancholy con- i 
sequences flowed from the | 

i failure of the Western powers to , 

r back the oil companies to the 
• hilt from the early months of 
» 1970 onwards, to stop Gaddafi In 

I his tracks in the summer of that 
e year, to prick the bubble of the 
0 Shah’s insensate illusions about 
f his own power and conae- 
a quence, and to help the com- 
. apanies to gain the upper hand 
v of OPEC at Teheran at the out- 
if set of 1971... The argument that 
was used at the time, and which 
s. has been used ad nauseam ever 
, e since, to justify the supine 
" behaviour ol the Western 
t powers, and of the United 

states and Britain In particular, 

ill was that any show of firmness 
n . over oil prices would have | 
In brought retribution in the form 
to of an oil embargo, something 
ih. that the peoples of Western 
he Europe and the United States 

were in no mood to tolerate. It Is 
3k, not an argument that reflects 
lal much credit upon those who 
Ion made It, or upon those on whose 
les behalf it was made...” 

, se The reader, of course, is left 
eiy wondering precisely what argu- 
the ment would have reflected 
ill. credit on those who at the time 
too had to cope with a situation call- 
tiis Ing for concrete rather than 
eg- paper solutions. a 


IN *THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Judaica, there is an outstanding 
article by Prof. Shlomo Morag, 
Professor of Hebrew 
Linguistics at the Hebrew 
University, and it Is fitting that 
he contributes the Preface to 

this volume. ■ ■ 

The article referred to deals 
with the various pronunciations 
of Hebrew throughout the ages, 
and attaches particular impor- 
tance to the Yemenite pronun- 
ciation. Prof. Morag points out 

that it was the ancient Tlberian 
pronunciation, adopted by the 
Jews of Babylon, which con- 
tinued to be used during the 
Geonic. period when the ties 
between Yemenite and 
Babylonian Jewry were par- 
ticvtlarly strong, and the 
• Yemenite Jews have retained 
that vocalisation. . 

Until the appearance of this 
volume, the only visual 
evidence to support Frol. 
Morag's statement was a 
T number of.Mlshnayot and 
Midrashim manuscripts which 
■ preserved the vocalisation, as 
well as Borne references in 
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New vocalisation 
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TALMUD BAVLI 
(The Talmud Bavll, Vocalised 
according to the of 

Yemenite Jews,) Vol. 1. 
Berachot, and the Mishnah of 
the rest of Seder Zeraim by 
Rabbi Aaron Amar Halevi 
Jerusalem; Hamenaked. No 
prlce'stated. 

L..I, Rabinowitz 

medieval works. Now, 
however, Rabbi Amar has 
published the first volume of 
what he hopes to be a complete 
edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud, vocalised aCG ° rdinfi [JY 

the pronunciation used by tne 

Yemenite Jews, and handed 
down through the ageB. 

' The publication Is undoubted- 
ly important to students of tne 
. subject but it is severely 
restricted in scope. . The cor- 
responding volume of the 
“Complete Israeli Talmud, for 

instance (a strange name : for 


what is to be the most definitive 
edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud!), includes among its 
rariae lectiones those from a 
Yemenite manuscript of tne 
Talmud (Enelow No. 270). This 
aspect of the Yemenite tradi- 
tion is entirely ignored by Rab- 
bi Amar, as outside the acope of 
the work. In point of fact that 
volume is a photographic 
reproduction of the standard 
Romm Vilna edittonoflhe 
Talmud, complete with all Its 
commentaries, both marginal 
and supplementary, with the 
sole difference that the outer 
margin has boen enlarged to 
enable additional vonote. o t 

variants in vocalisation to be 
added. 

AS TO these variants, despite 
the fact that, under the in- 
fluence of the local Arabic 
pronunciation in different parte 
Sf Yemen, there are Hve 
different groups of pronuncia- 


tion. these differences affect 
mostly only the pronunciation 
of the letters but not the vowels. 

It la an edition for the 
specialist, or the person who 
has a special Interest in this 
aspect of Hebrew, and .there Is 
no point in giving a large 
number of examples of the I 
difference between the I 
accepted voacalisation and that I 
of the Yemenite Jews, expecial- 
ly since they are immediately 
evident by a mere cursory 
rending, but one example may 
suffice. It Is the use of the Pa tan 
Instead of the Zere or Kametz. 
Thus: ham ("they") for hem; 
She-pa ’alah for sheya-aleh; 
Vayehi Arav vayehi Bokar for 
erer and baker. 

Rabbi Amar has spent 20 years 
in this worV In the same way 
that the Oral Law (which it was 
originally fordidden to commit 
to writing), became finally a 
part of the" "Written Law , 
this vocalisation otr its text, 
faithfully handed down in oral 
form throughout the 
generations, has at last been 
given its visual written form.O 


Dissident 

NEXT YEAR IN JERUSALEM 
by Avltal Shcharansky with 
liana Ben-Joseph. Translated 
by Stefan! Hoffman. New York, 
William Morrow and Company. 

189 pp. $9.95. 

Edith B. Frank el 

EVERY ONCE In a while 
friends question my reading 
habits, Indeed, my profession. 

How can a seemingly normal 
person immerse herself con- 
tinuously in what is clearly 
depressing literature — works 
on recent Soviet history, the 
Gulag archipelago, dissidents 
and their treatment at the . 
hands of the KGB, Soviet 
Jewish problems, the cultural 
community In the Soviet Union. 
How, indeed? 

Next Year in Jerusalem, is a 
case in point. This slim volume 
by Avital Shcharansky is a 
poignant reminder of the pathos 
> of Soviet life for the decent per- 
: son. And in most cases of this 

f kind, we are not talking about 
1 irrationally idealistic or eccen- 
t trie people, but simply about 
e decent human beings. They are 
* hounded, arrested, imprisoned, 

!• not for what we would think of, 

1- m the Western world, as acts of 
d extreme bravery, but for what 
t- a ny of us would do, unthinking- 
it |y i n our own lives here, 
h It mua t be said that the really 
sr interesting book about Anatoly 
10 Shcharansky will have to be 
n written by Shcharansky himself 
,d when he completes his thirteen 
r » I years Ln prison. It must be left 
BB I to him to tell ub about his years 
ve I under surveillance, about his 
m 1 own motivation, his attempted 

emigration to Israel, his arrest 
rn and Imprisonment. It is his wife 
:es wh0 tells his story here, who 
:1s has spent more years away 
Dts f r o m him than with him, and 
rh ° who was living here in Israel 
)se before he commenced the later 
activities .which led to his final 
eft arrest. She is deeply involved 
emotionally in those events but 
t8d not a direct witness to them, 
me 

all- -this is what makes the book so 
ian pathetic and touching. Here 
D was a beautiful young woman, 
m an artiat, who fell In love with a 
feet young Jew in Moscow, and 
Lion planned to emigrate together 
ela. with him to Israel. She loft 
the Russia before him ln the hope 
who that he would soon follow. But 
this everything went wrong, and 
e is now she has been living in 
rge Israel several years, while he 
the has still many years of prison, 
the I or camp-life, ahead of him. 
that I A naturally shy, retiring girl, 
dal- I Avital Shcharansky' s enormous 
itely sense of love and obligation , haa 
gory forced her to travel long dis- 
may tances, to speak to important 
a tah people, to address mass rallies, 
netz. to march in processions on 
tern; behalf of her husband. 




IN PERHAPS the sad- 
dest passage in the book, 
she discovers that Anatoly has 
been sentenced to thirteen 
years, and that by the time she , 
sees him again she will no 
longer be able to bear children. 
Nerzhin has the same realiza- 
tion in The First Circle, but this 
Is real life, and it Is happening 
not in Stalin's time but today. 
Shcharansky' s sentence will be 

completed only In the 1900s. P 
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THE NETANYA ORCHESTRA 

General Director: Samuel Lewis 
7th Season 1980/81 

Tuesday, November 4, 1980 at 8.80 p.m. 
Belt Hagdudlm>A villa'll, Net any a 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT No. 2 


Samuel Lewis (conductor) 

Fnlna 8a liman (piano) 

Overture “The Marriage of Figaro" 
Andante Splanato at Grande 
Polonaise BrUlante 
Symphony No. 4 In A (Italian) 
Slavonic Dances Nos. 3 & 8 


— Mosart 
— ' Chopin 

— Mendelssohn 

— Dvorak 


Ticket* available dally (8 a.m.-jlnoon) and Monday afternoon ( 4-7 p m ) at 
the Nclanya Orchestra office. (oas-MUM) and at hall Dn evening of concert. 

Transport to Avlba'il available at 7.45 p.m. from Klkor Ha'atema'ut, 
Netanya. 

- - - The Netanya Orchestra Is supported by 

[Si menorah 

I X. INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

y All branches of insurance 
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INSTITUTE OF ISRAEL STUDIES 


JEWISH MYSTICISM 

Nov. 8: What 1$ Jewish mysticism? o r . Martin Mantel 
Nov. 20: Mysticism In Jewish life — Dr. Martin Mantel ’ 

Pec- 4: Jewish mysticism In western thought — Dr. Ella Belfer 
Dec. 18: Basic significations of male and female In the Jewish 
mystic tradition — Prof. Ellens Am ado -Vale nay. 
Lectures will take place on Thursdays at 8 p.m. 

Price for whole serins: IS3B; individual lebtursB: IS10. ” ■ 
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ISRAELITISCHES WOCHENBLATT 

Founded In UOi REVUE JUIVE 

OH- 3034 Zurloh/SwIUerland, Florastrasse 14 
Published In German and Rranoh. This Independent 
Swi 9 s paper will week by week keep yob Informed 
about what Is happening to Jews all over the world in 
the Adds of religion, politics. and oultura. Large adver- 
tising section for business and personal ndtioes. 
Sample copies and advertising rates available. 


AFTER SEX, politics and 
religion, what topic remains 
for the wicked humortBt bent on 
unsettling the reader? Well, 
there's old age. Holding it up to 
ridicule Is bound to offend 
everybody — because after 
sex, politics and religion, that’B 
what we're all left with. 

Kingsley Amis had his whack 
at the elderly a few seasons 
back with Ending Up: In a 
8 lam -bam, Mllliganesque final 
few paragraphs, he managed 
to bump off each of his 
protagonists in a sort of 
literary equivalent of the 
sports referee's sudden death. 

Fellow British novelist 
William Trevor actually took 
his turn before Amis. The Old 
Boys originally' appeared 
In 1964, but is released as a 
Penguin just now, along with 
four other Trevor novels and 
short-story collections, all of 
which were reviewed as hard- 
backs here earlier: The 
Children of Dynmouth, Lovers 
of Their Time, Angels at the 
Ritz, and The Ballroom of 
Romance. 

The Old Boys concerns an 
association of antique alumni 
from the old school, each of 


THE OLD BOYS by William 
Trevor. Penguin, London. 189 
pp., £1.76. 

S.T. Meravi 


them slightly dotty, doddering, 
and still dithering over who 
fagged for whom and who got 
caned for dumping his porridge 
behind the radiator. 

The immediate plot situation 
concerns the coming election 
for association president, In 
which votes will be determined 
by who fagged for whom, etc. 
But the laughter Is evoked by 
absent-minded geezers who 
step off lifts Into quandaries, 
boardinghouse residents who 
clip coupons for services and 
products which they barely 
comprehend, much less need, 
and crusty husbands who con- 
duct 50-year battles with their 
wives over Items like when to 
serve tea and when to feed the 
cat. 

AT FIRST GULP this might 
seem the sort of humour best 
appreciated by those furthest 
from senior citizenship. But 


Paperback shelf 


RELENTLESSLY, steadily, in 
a series of little scenes like the 
frames of a film, George Alec 
Efflnger builds up the approach 
of a hurricane Galled Felicia 
(Berkley, ?1.75). It’s a short 
paperback — only 247 pages — 
but the tension is such that 
mdre would be unbearable. The 
hurricane hits an area in the 
American south where the 
rather backward residents 
speak a mixture of broken 
French and English. There are 
unpleasant folk among them, 
and when "Felicia" strikes 
their reactions are realistic. 

To Judge from Apache by 
. William M. James (Sphere, 
40p.), Westerns are getting 
bloodier. Apache brave 
Guchlllo Oro kills 14 bandits all 
on his own, and leads an attack 
that wipes out an entire gar- 
rison. How men bite the dust Is 
described In goriest detail. The 
cause of all the cruelty Is the 
theft of a jewelled knife. 

The late Paul Galileo, it is 
Veil known, could write a story 
— about animalB, humans, 
about anything. Matilda 
(Berkley, ¥1.95), now Issued as 
a paperback, deviates into 
crazy comedy. The joke Is 
about a male kangaroo who 
loves to box, and who has a 
spectacular career before he is 
put out to grass. The funny side 
.wears thin, but the caricatures 
of boxers, promoters, 
“griftera," "cappers" and 
other assorted • persons are 
. amusing enough. 

EVEN. IF you're not an. incar- 
nation nut, and won’t believe in 
the "twilight zone" of Always 
, by Trevor Meldal-Johnsen 
(Avon, * ¥2,50),:, you'll’ go on 
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reading. The author has a way 
of shuttling between reality and 
the beliefs of his characters. It 
is the story of a screen writer in 
Hollywood, of course, who. Is 
obsessed with a young actrcsB 
who was killed in a fire. 

City of Masques by Alan 
Brennort (Playboy, ¥1.75) is 
another novel about a 
Hollywood where men grow 
hard and women grow claws. 
Dressed in pseudo-scientific 
horror, the story Is spooky nnd 
would be absurd if It wasn't so 
well written. It has a piquant 
vocabulary. The characters 
"punch For an elevator." They 
"carom" and "hump." Othor 
word oddities are "chitlnous," 
"barfed," "grungies" — only 
some In the dictionaries. The 
story is about a hypnotic state 
induced by strange masks. 

WHO DOESN'T yrant to peek 
into a doctor's consulting room, 
pry into a hospital ward, even 
shudder at the stages of a ter- 
minal illness, learn about a 
nurse's life and' a doctor's 
living? Many books have- been 
built out of such elements. 

' Nurse (Berkley, ¥2-50) Is 
reported to be the true story of 
Mary Benjamin R.N. (a fic- 
titious name) as recorded (In 
the first persoh) by Peggy 
Anderson. The' heroine is a head 
nurse in an American hospital; 
she relates her thoughts, ex- 
periences and attitudes as stu- 
dent nurse,- staff nurse and 
finally head- nurse. She 
describes patients, doctors, 
visitors, in the context of 
hospital routine. She discusses 
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well after he had earned his 
first rcduccd-farc bus paaa 
Evelyn Waugh found The Old 
Boys "uncommonly well- 
written, gruesome, funny and 
original," and that should be 
endorsement enough. 

In addition, Trevor 
humanizes his novel — not with 
sentimentality, but with good 
solid sense. Example: 

"Everything happens In mid- 
dle ago. One Is old and young at 
the same time. One bids 
farewell and prepares. One's 
children begin the command 
they later take over complete- 
ly. It Is true for Instance that an 
old man grows to be an infant. 
He Is regarded by a son or by a 
daughter as he himself once 
regarded them — as a 
nuisance, a responsibility, 
something weak and fragile; 
something that must be watch- 
ed and planned for. Think of a 
man In middle age. He Is father 
to children and parents both, 
and he must see two ways at 
once. One dies In middle age, 
certainly one is well beneath 
the net. We are lucky. Lady 
Ponders: it la pleasanter to be 
over seventy, as it was to be 
very young. Nothing new will 
happen to us again. To have 
everything to come, to have 
nothing to come — one can 
cope.” 

One might add that, as long 
as one can laugh, one can 
cope. □ 


the mistakes made by nurses 
and doctors, and her dislike of 
doctors who treat nurses as a 
lower order. She works in a sur- 
gical ward so most of the cases 
arc serious. She dosorlbes how 
nurses get involved emotionally 
(not romantically) with some of 
the worst cases. 

The book la not particularly 
well written but a chapter on 
death and dying has Its fascina- 
tion. Nurse Benjamin says she 
has come to prefer to work 
among the dying. She tells of 
her love for the medical Student 
who became her husband. She 
was a Catholic, ho a Jew. Once 
converted, she was accepted by 
his family and not shunned by 
hors, but she tells curiously lit- 
tle about this aide of her life. 

A RATHEK UNASSUMING 
autobiography, Practice Makes 
Perfect (Pan, 85p) by Dr. 
Edward Vernon, is an "absolute- 
ly delightful book, humorous 
and only occasionally harrow- 
ing. The author became assis- 
tant to a doctor in a moderate- 
sized British town, who had 
patients also in outlying 1 
villages. Every chapter is a ut- 
tie story In itself — human but 
also clinical — though continui- 
ty is maintained. His patients 
are . often funny, sometimes a 
little crazy, but never 
ridiculous, Dr. Vernon's warm 
interest in them breeds sym- 
pathy. The pervading character 
of the hard-working doctor 
comes through. There Is even a 
happy ending. • 

TWO LITTLE volumes^ 
with characters of the popm** 
BBC television series Ange» 
nurses In a British hospl ■ 
This is one occasion when tme. 
can say the films are muen 
better than the books: wvr. 
Galls by Valerie 
and Angel Katy by Leah Har 
row (Granada* 85p. eaoh)* ; v 
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NOW WHY didn’t I think of 
that? The formula is really so 
sinmlo. You tnkc a good and 
well-known story like Moses 
and the Ten Commandments, 
Red Riding or Robin Hood or 
Helen of Troy. 

What’s that? Ah, they’ve 
beon done before and the 
bibllenl market is saturated, 
price cutting won't help; no one 
will buy cut-rate com- 
mandments eh ? Well, then, 
what about the life of Jesus? It 
worked as a musical nudle. I 
see, that’s also been done. What 
about Jesus on Ice? 

In Bethlehem? You must be 
joking 1 

J So what about the Life of 
Jesus as a comedy ? 

A comedy? The Via Dolorosa 
Caper ? Are you out of.... Wait a 
minute. Harry, the guy's 'got 
something there... 


The Gospel caper 


NOW, ALL you have to do is to 
assemble a cast of madcap 
clowns, gagmen and inspired 
knockabout comedians like 
John Cleese, Michael Palm, 
Terry Jones, Eric Dale, 
Graham Chapman and Terry 
Gilliam. Next you pack them off 
to — where else ? — Heron Bay , 
Barbados, along with a few tons 
of booze, a shovel-full of 
pulchritude and tell them not to 
come back without a script 
while promising them each a 
part of the acting action. Judg- 
ing from the ensuing script 
there must also have been sub- 
stantial overweight of 
hallucinatory compounds of one 
type or another. 

The result is likely to be a dis- 
concerting hotel bill and the 
script for The Life of Brian, as 
outrageous and near-blasphe- 
mous Inspired frolic as ever 
graced the screen. 

Originally entitled Jesus 
Christ — Lust for Glory the 
script was written, conooctea, 



THE LIFE OF BRIAN by Chap- 
man, CleeBe, Gilliam et al, Lon- 
don, Eyre Methuen. 184 pp. 
£4.50. 


Wim van Leer 


assembled, knitted or whatever 
during one hectic fortnight in 
Barbados during which each of 
the participants kept a sort ^ of 
scrapbook assembled under the 
title "The Heron Bay Diaries. 
This, together with the script, 
adds up to Montypythonsscrap - 
book which exudes in glossy 
technicolour the ^ aual ^ a "^ 
irreverence and blasphe ™,^ 
cocksnookirtg at senslb liUeB 
and conventions, both religious 
and linguistic. There Is a tribute 
to Monty Python by the Queen, 
plenty of full frontal nudity.of 
rnurse. plus the mandatory 
four-letter words, a telephone 


message from the Pope, saying 
he liked the script and making a 
nice joke about taking his 
dogma for a walk, an advert for 
"The Last Supper Cara 
(Don't leave home without It.) 
and a lot of brilliant graphics. 
Also the philosopher's song, 60 
proof: Aristotle, Aristotle was a 
bugger for the bottle. Hobbes 
was fond of his dram. And Rene 
Descartes was a drunken fart, 
“I drink, therefore I am. r es, 
Socrates himself is pariicular- 
ly missed A lovely little thinker 
But a bugger when he s P« se “- 
And, of course, a hymn: aw 
things dull and ugly. All 
creatures short and squaf. All 
things rude and nasty, The Lord 
God mude the lot. 

One thing the scrapbook does 
however. It accurately depicts 
the spiritual environment in 
which works like The Life of 
Brian are created. 

The film deals with the 


trials, tribulations and travails 
of Jesus but, by changing the 
names and the events, differs 
sufficiently from the Gospels to 
escape prosecution or cen- 
sorship for blasphemy. But you 
and I (nudge-nudge) are not 
fooled for one minute. 

Brian, now a grown man, 
meets up with some radicals of 
the Judean People's Front and 
falls In love with Judith, a 
feminist guerrilla. Lot us listen 
for a moment to the radical 
dialogue: Francis: well. 

Blessed is just about everyone 
with a vested interest in the 
status quo. Reg: What Jesus 
blatantly fails to appreciate is 
that it is the Meek who are the 
problem. . „ 

After which Mandy, his Mum, 
takes Jesus away to watch the 
stoning, where Harry, a stone 
seller, flogs ready-made mis- 
siles: "Two points, two flats 
and a packet of gravel, please." 

It turns out that Brian’s con- 
ception was not as Immaculate 
as the Vatican would have us 
believe. And to listen to Mandy 
when she brings Brian the glad 
tidings wouldn't hurt a fly, 
whether buttoned or zipped 
(this stuff is contagious). 
Brian: You mean you were 
raped ? Mandy: Well at first... 
ye , yes... Brian: Who was it? 
Mandy: Nortlus Maximus his 
name was... promised me the 
known world he did... I was to 
be taken to Rome...House by 
the Forum... slaves... asses 
milk... as much gold as I could 
eat... then - he, having his 
way with me had — voom . Like 
a rat out of an aqueduct. 

Brian joins the J.P.F. and is 
told to daub a slogan on the wall 
of Pilate's palace. He is caught 
In the act by a Centurion who 
corrects his faulty Latin, 
"Romanes Eunt Domus" ( 
Romans Go Home ) and as a 
punishment makes him write It 


one hundred times. 

As a Messiah, Brian Is a bor- 
ing washout, bidding his 
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followers to leave him alone. 
"Fuck off " he shouts. His dis- 
ciples chant, "Tell us. Lord, 

1 ..... fi.nl. nf* Oil 


how shall we fuck off ?' 

When Pilate decides to 
release him, another aspirant 
for crucifixion impersonates 
him as a Joke. And so Brian is 
crucified. 


IN A SPLENDIDLY tasteless 
finale Brian and his fellow con- 


[maie oria.ii o.iiu iu.es icuuw con- 
demned sing the chorus of 
"Always look at the bright side of 
life" as painfully slow death 
overtakes them: So alioays look 
at the bright side of Death, Just 
before you draw your terminal 
breath. Life’s a piece of shit 
When you look at it. Life's a 
laugh and death’s a joke, it’s 
true, You’ll see if ’a all a show, 
Keep them laughing as you go 
Just remember that the last 
' laugh is on you. And always 
look on the bright side of life.... 

But there Is another way of 
judging the film. Clive Jeavons 
( British Film Institute ) wrote 
at the time of its release In 
Britain: " The film might also 
be taken seriously as an 

• n — i «... ni—i-i 
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attempt to demystify Christ and 
religious fanaticism, while it 
successfully sends up the kind 
of reverent, choir-laden, star- 
studded gospel dramatization 
habitually perpetrated by the 
cinema industry on behalf of 
G-d and Mammon." 

The film was shot In Tunisia. 
If it had been made here it 

viral! Viona wivamaA a 
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might well have triggered a 
howl from the Christian world. 
So what .else can a humble 
critic, labouring in the 
vaudeville-hall of the Lord, tell 
you? Now the film's released 
here, go and see it. For all its 
crudity and, to some, offensive 
blasphemy, you will have a 
ball. □ 



THIS IS A serious book which 
Is fun to read, by two solid 
scholars who write wittily, ao 
not Iobg sight of the foroBt for 
the trees, have literary taste 
and — praise the Lord 

humour. . 

In the past, there have been 
excellent surveys ana 
anthologies (a notable one by 
Brom Weber) and specialized 
studios without number, but 
this la, as the blurb says, the 
fullost history” yet of 
"American jokelore." It opens 
with John Donne’s lovemaking 
line: "O my America! my new- 
found-land," and closes witn 
Garry Trudeau (in case you 
don’t recognize the 
"Dooneabury" allusion) ana 
Lenny Bruce. 

Its olosest rival is a one-man 
. tour de force, Jesse Bier's The 
■ Rise and Fall of American 
Humor (1968); but the field is 
' . so vast that it begged for this 
oongenl&l collaboration 
between Walter Blair, the dean 
and pioneer of American 
humour studies 
American Humor t Tall Tale 
; America, and many others), 
and. Hamlin Hill, who 
represents ,a younger genera- 
tion.. : . ^ 


AMERICA'S HUMOR: From 
Poor Richard to 
Walter Blair and Hamlin H u. 
New York. Oxford University 
Press. 559 PP- $T7.50. 

shnlom J. Kahr^ 


case of the psychologist or the 
aesthetlclan. 


FREUD, illustrates how one can 
be analytic and heavy abou 
Det. Wit » (in Vienna) , and 
Shlomo Zemach resembles him 
in his pioneering Hook (for 
Hebrew) oh laughter, Has c ft™ 
(1948). This is legitimate inXAe 


BUT BLAIR-HILL have 
adapted their language and 

tone to their Joking eubject^ 
preface. poP u |j^ 

SNSPSfc? - 

a ae of Amerioan Humor, 
which oolnoiaea with the 


westward movement and the 
"renaissance" of American 
literature before the Civil War, 
and six about Mark Twain, in- 
cluding two especially In- 
teresting ones about 
"pioneering” writings in his 
last years that anticipated 
trends in modern satire, black 
humour, and the like. 

To prevent their hiBtory from 
degenerating Into an annotated 
catalogue of names, even with 
an accompanying anthology ol 
funny passages, they have 
devoted entire chapters to close 
readings of "masterpieces : 

"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and ''Rip Van Winkle" (Ir- 
ving) ; "The Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas" (Thoms Bangs Thorpe); 
gut Lovingood’s Yarns (George 
ff. Harris); "Jim 'Bakers 
Blue -Jay Yarn’ 

Twain); "The Secret Life of 
Walter Mltty" (Thurber); and 
The Great American Novel 
(Philip Roth's baseball ex- 
travaganza i starring Gil 
Garnish, pitoher). These are 
very well done. 


ANOTHER VIRTUE of this 
book is its high literacy. The un- 
ique American products are 
referred to their backgrounds 
fn British, and European 
literature, and world folklore. 
A central pattern Is woven 


abound the classic Greek types 
of the eirow (In Max Eastman's 
words, "the soft-spoken, poker- 
faced boy, canny and restrain- 
ed, who always has something 
more in mind than he is telling 
you") and the alazon (the 
"shvitzer" type represented by 
Davy Crockett) . 

The concluding chapters are 
expeclally lively and pertinent, 
and confront modern In- 
sanities. Since S.J. Perelman, 
the New Yorker’s boy from 
Brooklyn, died recently at the 
'age of 75, we may briefly il- 
lustrate some Blair-HIll 
qualities from the "Bene hie y 
and Perelman” chapter (there 
are four in all about The New 
Yorker and its influence). 

"Sheer madness," Benchley 
wrote In 1928. "Is, of course, the 
highest possible brow in 
humour.” Benchley praised 
Perelman for doing "to our 
weak little efforts at ‘crazy 
stuff what Benny Goodman 
has done to the middle-period, 
jazz. He swung It.” Like his 
brother-in-law Nathanael West, 
Perelman studied at Brown 
University and went on to 
Hollywood. We are infinitely 
grateful that he wrote scripts 
for the Marx Brothers. 

Perelman had delusions of 
grandeur: "I am a fairly 
typical Yankee who looks like 
Gary Cooper, sings like Frank 
Sinatra and dances like Fred 
Astaire." His "cultivated bon 
vivante figure ‘‘finds the 
hysteria of hW world refloated 


in the hysteria of 
language." 


his 


BENCHLEY AND Perelman 
"exploited the antics of a per- 
sona gone mad In a world that 
also had gone mad" — not least 
in "the make-believe world of 
commercial advertising." See, 
for example, what Perelman 

n D 
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made of a Harper’s Bazaar 
suggestion: "Why don't you try 
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the effect of diamond roses and 
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ribbons flat on your head, as 
Garbo wears them when she 
says good-bye to Arm and in 
their country retreat?" 

Fully to savour Perelman, 
one must read him at length. 
But the following ‘‘lesser 
triumphs" are quoted: "every 
nook and granny," "as far as 
the ground could see the eye 
was white," and "with a blow I 
sent him grovelling, in ten 
minutes he was back with a 
basket of appetising fresh- 
picked grovels.” 

An "Afterword" addresses 
itself to the current situation 
and the heretical notion that 
our suffering world Is too 
seriously out of joint to nourish 
humour. "How can American 
humour ever fade away?" they 
ask In conclusion, with its 

"vlhrnnt Innnvntlva 
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pressive language ," and "t 
inexhaustible cornucopia of 
funny men?" As H.L. Mencken 
noted in 1922: "We have clowns 
in : constant practice among 
us... Here the buffoonery never 

stops." ■ □ 
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LAHINCH IS a small seaside 
resort on Lise an nor Bay in 
County Clare and, like many 
places in Ireland, seems 
curiously familiar. There la a 
dreamlike quality about the 
country, a sense of d6ja vu, 
which I later realized Is due to 
tta resemblance to the Il- 
lustrations I pored over — even 
before I could read — In books 
by Edwardian authors like Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett, Kenneth 
Grahame or Beatrix Potter. 

It occurs to me that, outside 
of a steel engraving. I've never 
actually seen children wading 
about in rock pools with 
shrimping nets before. 

In fact, the resort has been 
developed, but in a beautifully 
unobtrusive manner. There's a 
cinema, a theatre, an entertain- 
ment centre, an outdoor, heated 
swimming pool and two golf 
links. On one of them, a cham- 
pionship course, P-p-patrick 
Campbell's father, the 2nd 
Baron Glenavy, devised the 
one-handed method of striking 
the ball which became known 
oa "the Lahlnch dunch with 
luck-in." 

I MAY have heard this story 
from Mlcheal Vaughan, who 
owns the Aberdeen Arms Hotel 
— one of the best-run I've ever 
come acroas — but I can't be 
aure. Whenever we spend the 
evening with him, we're 
brilliantly entertained by one of 
the finest raconteurs in Ireland ; 
but it’s all I can do, white he 
constantly replenishes our 
glasses, to commit to memory 
even a fraction of the pearls 
which issue forth from his lips. 
He is, as they say in Co. 
Clare, full of nohawns, a vast 
fund of stories which he tells 
with quiet authority, a masterly 
development of the theme and 
an assuring attention to detail. 

One or two stories I can safely 
ascribe to Mlcheal; I heard 
them over the gourmet meals- 
prepared by hla wife Phil, 
before the top of my cranium 
lifted off Its moorings and 
floated on a cloud of alcoholic 
fumes. Mlcheal, I seem to 
recalL once accompanied a 
friend to Liadoonvarna to help 
him find an old acquaintance. 
They asked the local garda if he 
. knew hen 

"Mrs. McBride? . Mrs. 
McBride?" said the policeman, 
scratching his head. "How long 
would she be living here? ' 1 
■ "Oh, 80 or 40 years," said 
Mlcheal's friend. 

• "Well, if she's lived here 30 or 
40 years," said the garda, "then 
she doesn't live here." 

I ASKED ABOUT a level Gross- 
ing we'd passed on the way, 
with one gate open and one gate 
closed. 

• Well," said Mlcheal, "they 
. were probably half expecting a 
train." 

Actually ,he explained, it was 
.- part' of the now-defiinot, three- ■ 
foot-gauge West Clare Railway, 
Immortalised in a song by Per- 
cy French. ; 

The composer;, who Is 
perhaps better-known for auch : 

- hfcrdy pererjnials 1 as "Phil the 
Fluter’s Ball," ‘The Mountains ; 
of Mourrie," "Come Back, Pad- 
dy Reilly, to Baltyjameaduff" ' 
And; . surprisingly, "Abdul, the* 
.Bulbul Emir, " was Involved in 
a .lawsuit .with the railway com* . 
pany after , lie published hljs •: 
libellous lyrics; < in which the . 
guard says tajhe driver:- 
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WITH PREJUDICE / Alex Berlyne 


"Are ye right there, Michael, 
are ye right? 

Do ye think that we’ll be there 
before the night? 

Ye've been so long in startin’ 

That ye couldn't say for sar- 
tin 1 — 

Still ye might now, Michael, 
so ye might f " 

There are other rude 
references to the passengers 
getting out and pushing “with a 
will” and to the engine running 
out of eoal: 

A t Lahiuch the sea shines like 
a jewel, 

With joy you are ready to 
shout 

When the stoker cries out, 
"There’s no fuel," 

- And the fire's tay totally out. 

But hand up that bit of a log 
there — 

l ‘Itsoon have ye out of the fix; 

There’s a fine clamp of turf in 
the bog there; 

And the . rest go argatherin ’ 
slicks . " 

Legend has it. says Mioheal 
Vaughan, that Frenah turned 
up rather late at the courtroom, 
explaining that he’d come by 
the West Clare Railway. 

"WHEREVER green is worn," 
Richard Elman wrote recently, • 
"sentences are shaped more 
memorably than they have to 
be." 

Prof, Elman was examining- 
this tendency In the work of 
Swift, Goldsmith, Wilde, Yeats, 
Joyce and Beckett (after all, he 
was writing tn the Times. 
lAterqry Supplement and not in 
The, Official Irish Joke Book). 
but he added that it Is so in- 
herent in the national character 
that your , ordinary Irishman 
' prefers ■ wordplay to a good 
meal; ; ... • 

Even the daily give-and-take 
of commonplaces abdut the 
weather; tn ay , produce extraor- 


"The heat is destructive," 
she exclaimed indignantly, 
"the hospitals are totally 
replenished, and the people are 
succumbing in the streets." 

After a short while in the 
Emerald Isle, it becomes clear 
that many Irishmen don’t seem 
to know what time It is or even 
what day It is — and they don’t 
care. '* Glac bog an saoghal 
agus glachig an saoghal bog 
tu," they say .'In the West (I 
copied that painfully out of a 
book by Eamon Kelly) — "Take 
the world fine and aisy and the 
world will take you fine and 
aisy." . , 

Even when the Irish make a 
show of punctuality, extreme 
caution is advised. They can 
sometimes execute the verbal 
equivalent of that aerobatic 
maneouvre, the Immelman 
turn, and end up facing the way 
they started. 

"It was in the heel of the 
evening," aMayomanoncetold 
someone who was trying to pin- 
point an occurrence," about the 
time when the dew was thinking 
of falling." 

Yet in Irish terms, this 
answer Is the equivalent of the 
latest digital watch. Honor 
Tracy has described a far more 
general experience In which, so 
to speak, the words are there 
but the music is wanting. She 
once asked a Dublin garda for 
the exact time, "having a 
reason . for wanting the exact 
time and no other," and he 
replied without the ghost of a 
smile that the exact time was 
"between two and three.” 

; * wish we could import this 
phlegm into Israel; it would 
certainly reduce all the frenetic 
activity which characterises 
our society, and It would be 
wonderfully soothing. 

HAND: IN HAND' with this 


dlnary! re,uitaV the HibinSn; 

Variety I* often beautifully con- . richness of Imagery ^ - * 


tably: " He wouldn't sleep In 
the same house as a shovel 
standing up." A chilly day is 
described as "having a step- 
mother’s breath In the air," 
while a miserly man is vividly 
epitomized: "He wouldn’t give 
you the steam off his pee." 

The language Is further 
enriched by Irish Bulls, those 
memorable examples of 
double-carriageway logic 
which we came across in the 
garda of Llsdoonvarna. 

"I wish the pain In me head 
would go," one sufferer com- 
plained. "If I hadn't it all the 
time I'd think there was 
something wrong with me." 
Sometimes things go even 
more awry: "The teeth on my 
top are all right but the ones on 
my bottom are hurting me 
something terrible." This is on 
a par with the classic Answer to 
an enquiry about a neighbour's 
health: "Oh, she’s mending. 
She got up yesterday and wash- 
ed her face and hands on her 
feet." 

Patrick Kavanagh, the poet, 
skilled In the careful fashioning 
of words, still managed to 
perpetrate a memorable Irish 
Bull when he objected to "the 
Pope" O'Mahoney hogging the 
limelight In a pub. 

"That's a terrible bore," he 
said, when O'Mahoney had 
gone. "He must be the greatest 
bore on God’s earth.” 

"Oh. come now, Paddy," said 
one of the boys. "Everyone 
knows he's a brilliant talker 
and greatly in demand as a 
dinner guest." 

"He'd eat a damned sight 
more," grumped Kavanagh, "If 
he kept his mouth shut.” 

TALKING OF. Irish Bulls, 
there's a well-known story of a 
Co. Cavan farmer who had 
borrowed a prize bull from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

When an Inspector visited the 
farm, he was horrified to see 
that the bull was yoked to a 
plough * and' showing .signs of 
hard usage. 

"What the hell are you doing 
to our prize stud?" he shouted 
In a rage. 

"I was showing the bastard," 
thb famer answered, "there's 
more to life than romanoe," 

I suspect that ho was no 
harder on the beast than on 
himself. Because of economic 
hardship, Irishmen have 
always married late in life. In 
1045, one in four farmers was 
still a bachelor at the age of 70. 

Things were further com- 
plicated by the Church’s unbend- 
ing attitude to contraception 
so that, aB one writer put it, 
Irish women were condemned 
either to perpetual chastity or 
perpbtual pregnancy ■ and, 
naturally enough, they resented 
lta 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, the 
original of Buck Mulligan in 
Ulysses, told of one woman, the 
mother of numerous children, 
who listened to a Franciscan 
preaching about matrimony 
and left after a few minutes. 
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one." 

Intermarriage was another 
way to incur the displeasure of 
the clergy. Brehdan Behan told 
of a. farmer from Co. Cork who 
once, married a ^ Protestant* 
much to his parish priest's dis- 


?v'.l l:.!'" j IT.?.'". ■ \ 


She died In the fullness of time 
and the fnrmcr married again 

— another Protestant who also 
in due course, naked to be receiv- 
ed into the Church. Unfor- 
tunately, she too passed away 
after a few years and the 
farmer took yet another Protes- 
tant bride. This time, after 
months lind passed and the new 
wife had showed she was in no 
hurry to visit him, the priest got 
so worried that he paid the 
farmer a visit. 

"What's the matter, John?" 
he asked, "and you after giving 
such a good example to the 
whole country by converting 
your previous wives." 

John, who was by this time 
well past sixty, sat there de- 
jectedly. 

"Ah, Father Tom," he said, 
"sure and the ould converter 
isn't what It used to be." 

ON A WALL in a small town in 
Co. Galway, we spot a 
memorial tablet which em- 
bodies the whole human com- 
edy. Below a bas-relief portrait 
It says: 

Stony Brennan 

In sweet remembrance 

of his curative powers 

from his friends In Loughrea. 

Another reminder of mortali- 
ty is unexpectedly provided 
round the corner, where market 
day is in full swing. Loughrea's 
large Georgian square is 
typical of many Irish towns — 
lined with handsomely- 
proportioned houses and shops, 
accented here and there with 
signs or brass plates proclaim- 
ing a bank, a "Medical Hall," a 
pub or a notary. 

Tho stalls In the square are 
packed with clothing, 
vegetables, hardware, confec- 
tionery and transistors. There 
are pens full of livestock, and 
the pubs arc doing a roaring 
trade as the farmers conclude 
their business with the dealers. 

Suddenly, from the church at 
one end of the square a funeral 
party emerges, presumably a 
post-Brennan casualty, and the 
pallbearers, followed by the 
mourners, pick their way 
among tho groups of lowing 
bull-calvos and patient sheep. 

Tho whole sot-piece reminded 
mo of tho woman who was driv- 
ing through a village when she 
heard the ohurch organ playing 
a tantallzlngly familiar tunc. 
She stopped and asked one of 
tho locals the name of the piece. 

"Oh, It's being played for a 
funeral. They always ask for 
that one, Bach's Cantata No. 28 

— you know, 'Sheep May Safely 
Graze.’ 

"Whose funeral is it?" 

"Our butcher's." 

Irish wakes are legendary. 
Eamon Kelly, one of Ireland s 
beat-loved storytellers, told ox a 
couple of mourners who for- 
tified themselves so well before 
the wake that they went to the 
wrong house. Completely 
spifflicated, they knelt 
reverently in front of the piano 

— mistaking it for the coffin -- 
and said a rosary for tne 
departed. Duty done,_ they 
staggered back to the booze 
where, overcome with emotion, 
Pat confided In his friend: 

"I didn't have the privilege^ 1 
knowing your brother-in- 1 &» 
Mick, but I must say — — 
had the grandest set at teetn^ 
ever saw on a man. 

(Next: zip the. airy mounted . 
down the rushy glen) 
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In this issue 


David Krlvine looks at the new oars for 1980-81. 


An economic correspondent looks at the advantages of 
going Diesel. 


Cover design by Bernard' American cars aren’t a* expensive as you think, writes 
Bernlker. David Jarvis. 


3 Joseph Morgenstern looks at the cost of insurance. 
A big man buys a small oar. 


A survey of the used-car market. 

6 

— Yitzhak Oked reports on a firm which finds stolen cars. 
7 Israel’s fleet of vehicles Is aging, writes Yitzhak Oked. 


— Unbelievable! 

OMEGA ’81 MANAGES 
ON ONE LITRE OF FUEL 

PER 12 KM. 




Dear Car Owner: 

ONE STOP 

in Jerusalem for ALL your car needs 

SOLOMONS GOLDENBERGS 

"The Seat Cover King" Car Radio Centre Plus 

Auto Accessories "Fast efficient service and repairs' 

Tei. 02-248926 Tel. 02-2431 76 

Quick, efficient, friendly service 

24 Agron St., Jerusalem 

(across from Independence Park, see msp below) 


Solomon's 




Car Check 



Do you need: 

chack: 

zes 

no 

Antt-damp hatiwy ipiay 


□ 

Anil-damp atorter spray 

□ 

□ 

Mud flaps 

SarvlcaatilB windscreen 1 

□ 

□ 

wipers 

□ 

□ 

Rear window electric 
demisters 

□ 

□ , 

Reptscsmem car antenna- 

□ 

□ ' 

Car stereo 

□ 


Flow mats 

□ 

□ 

Car radio repairs 

□ 

□ 

Car speaker InataHatlon 

D 

□ 
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WINTERIZE TODAY 


Yes, it sounds illogical, but it's true. 
Under optimal conditons, the 
Qldsmobile Omega travels up to 
12 km. par litre.* How does it do 
it? . 

innovations have bean introduced 
into the Omega '81 that 
significantly reduce Its fuel 
consumption. These include a fuel 
flow Computer Command Control, 

• a 2,5 litre, 4 cylinder engine 
without Catalytic Converter^ 
adjusted for use with .Ideal '( leaded) 
••fuel, front wheil drive, electronic 
ignition.. 

The traverse located engine makes 
it possibtalo increase the useable ' 

. space In the passenger ‘ 
Compartment, leaving the vehicle 
.With compact dimensions and 
relatively. low weight. The 
aerodynamic body reduces wind 
resistance to a minimum end ■ 
contributes to economy.; But fuel 
: ponsuniptldn savings are not the 
,.;,bn|y. Sophistication. You will firtd 
I n;t|us‘car ^ 1 1 the advantage s of an 


American vehicle: a strong, firm 
construction, ensuring safe 
travelling, and' insulation materials, 
guaranteeing a smooth and quiet 
journey. 

Additional safety is provided by the 
shock absorbers In the front and 
rear bumpers, automatic gears, 
power steering, tinted glass, a 
built-in combination air conditioner 
and Ideating system, safety baits for 
6 people in front andrear seats (I) 
and other equipment tfiat you will 
find in an equivalent European 
modal. Come and see the 
Oldsmobilfe Omega, the American 
car that Is more economical than 
equivalent European models. 

Also available for your choibe: ■ 
Omega with 2.6 litre, 6 cylinder 
engine and Oldsmobile Cutlass with 
/ a 3.8 litre, 6 cylinder engine and . 
qtiter models. 

- * Than data are based on road tests 
‘ ' conducted In tha USA at a spaed of 

BO k4».h. Aid Can vary according to 

'road conditions, weather and travel ling 

speed. ■ 


Attention 

Tax-Free 

Customers 

Limited supply of 1981 
models 

beginning November 10, 
1980. 

Tax-Free price 4-dobr 
Omega 

equipped as above 

$10,700. 



Qoldenberg'a 
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the CHOICE of cars In Israel 
1b large, but not unlimited. 
Despite the abundance of 
"privates” on the road, the 
country Is still not, in the Euro- 
pean sense, a large market. 
Importers cannot afford to 
stock every variety. 

They choose the models that 
are likely to sell. Cars outside 
that- range can be got by 
fastidious clients needing 
aomething better, but on 
special order, which takee 
three or four months to deliver. 
Costly and high-performance 
cars cannot be obtained at all — 
at least not through the ac- 
credited agent. 

I asked Ylsrael Kasa, of 
Volvo, whether (always sup- 
posing one could afford It) one 
could buy a six-cylinder turbo- 
charged Volvo. “No, absolutely 
not,” he said flatly. "It needs 
spares and servicing facilities. 
1 could not make all that Invest- 
ment just for one customer.” 
What, then, Is there In stock? 
Cars divide roughly Into four 
broad categories: small, 
economic, medium and large. 
We shall take a look here at the 
first three categories; the large 
cars are dealt with elsewhere 
In the supplement. 


DAVID KRIVINE looks at some of the small, economy 
and medium-sized 1980-81 models 
that are— or will soon be— available in Israel. 



SMALL-SIZED CARS have lm- lesaj 
proved remarkably in the last 
decade. The classic product 
in this category is the 
Volkswagen Polo. Its 
diminutive 900 cc engine has 
the qulotncss, refinement and 
flexibility once associated with 
big machines. 

But It is not cheap, Blnco the 
Doutschmark Is an expensive ^ 
currency. The price of last hr* 
year’s (that is, the 1980) model 
— Including Import duties, 
value added tax, ancillary 
equipment that is obligatory 
(notably seat-belts) and licence 
fee for a year — is 1870,100 
(prices In thin article are round- 
ed to the nearest hundred 
shekols). 

This does not inoludo the im- 
port deposit, Introduced since 
Finance Minuter Hu rvitx came 
to power, on all goods entering 
tho country. The outlay, for 
small to medium cars, is 
between 181,700 and 138,000, 
depending on prico and con- 
stitutes In offeot a loan to the 
government, repayable after 
six months but without interest . 
and unlinked. 

Tho refund will be worth, at 
present Inflation rates, one- 
third less than the original pay- 
ment in real terms, so the 
deposit can be seen aB adding 
18800-131,000 to the purchase 
price of the aar. The reader 
' should take that into account as 
*n extra to all the prices 
-quot i? d." ■ 

•p Another important point to 
’••■v de noted: the priceB given here- 
■ refer to midr August. The 1981 
models released during the 
. . pe^eftt month and later on will 
"'•.•9.8 costlier. 

•• ; ■ ;. vWhdt strikes the attention is 
variety of prices charged. 

Fiat offers a 900 ce car, the 
fop- 1349,600. • This in- 
v . Wjdes,- admittedly, an end-of- 1 
$e'4son, rebate, .probably of 
. . • y i*me 135,900 1 , yet the Italia n 

^Ep)tasDAY f OCTOBER 29, 1980 
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vehicle is still considerably 
expensive than the Polo- The 
Fiat 127 is undoubtedly* 
bargain, even though thp^ 

gap also reflects the dlff« a 
between a quality b 1 e 

good, sound, re _ nt » 
mechanical work-hors ■ h 
.there are customers fo 

It is possible to go a 

further up the Eiat 127 W 7 
and still not match the -vj 
Polo’s sales tab. The: 10 M cc 
version costa 1358 , 900 . A JeB 

the international C o m . 

(to make sure we ar® 
paring like with like) B ■ 

that the Polo 0.9 costa 
and the Flat 1.1 ^ith 

There are c _ a £-«,,t 127 

nifty acceleration. The F ^ 

Sport carries 70 bhp 

60 mph in 12.3 seconds . 

price at the time of writing « 
modest 1388 , 760 . 

MOST CAR PRI C ®8 f* C tL°”e 
to tha expensive VW than to Ui g 

cheap Flat . w . hlol ; h ' „argatn 
smaller models, lhe ® ong 

supplier par excellence a 
the European fir t8 

Renault 4 (860 c ) mC 

1880 , 700 , the Renault 6 ( 1 » 
engine) 1367 . 100 . *»« 

Renault B GTL <“_ _ u i t 
1878 , 100 . (The P 0 P^.^" e £e- 
8 and Renault 12 models are d 

lng discontinued.) ^-.aior*'- 
Peugeot, the other 

car manufacturer in F u m n 
similar price-wise to R " he l04 

the small-car grouping- aion 

model comprises a 11 Q c 

going ^ IS 74 3 P 0 and a 1200 ^ 
one costing 1378 , zuu, 
same as the 1100 
There Is a tearaway 
former at the top o ve the 

every range. engine 

104 ZS. Its peppy 1360 en | n d 

delivers 7 2 little 

accelerates to 60 mph _ m 

over 10 seconds . It oosw 
| Europe — one-third b fl ex . 

E the smallest 104 . As ° d in 
pected, it is not stocaeu 

The small-car »jct n ^ men . 
be terminated W ^w ln i made 

Uon of the timeless MlnL^ the 

by British L^y^^produc- 
oldest model a ^l h ®: o ^igln (as 
ed in Its country ol ors uea 
opposed to vetera the 

now being farmed out. m 

Fiats In Spain, and th^ ^ get - 

the Americas). The "l ^ lt . B 

ting on, it s an< j pop- 

economlcal In P e ^° , t Mini.’' 

ular still. Anew Q^ oflng to 
with a lot of sound P en ^j ne , is 

drown out the cion y »^ ia ia 

better on i h e long- 

pending the release^* tn 
awaited Mini-Metro). 

Yet the exietlng rnodeUcej. 

not be bought i n ** nobody 
moment, i a to han- 

knows which a & ei ^ y ti aff ent. 
die it - the old Aus«» » the 
the old Morris agejt, nt , 
new British^ W 1 ^ e “,ny 
None of the m J n p n e can 

specimens In s ^one”can take 
quote a price and none c 

an order, • i ; 

. next STEP up^rs th 

knowledgeable supp 

a ; . f Continued o n paB^ ^ 

! ; ' page THtvn^ 
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( Continued from page S) 

tains, In response to Japanese 
competition. They do most of 
what the larger models 
manage, but within a smaller 
space, more economically and 
more austerely (In terms, for 
example, of ride comfort). 

The best-selling model In the 
group worldwide has been the 
VW Golf. It has an excellent 
reputation for performance, 
refinement and reliability. 
Some say It has Inherited the 
special kind of prestige 
possessed by the late-lamented 
Beetle, which is, by the way, 
not altogether extinct, ft le 
manufactured to this day by a 
VW subsidiary in Mexico, and 
Is available in Israel. 

The cheapest version of the 
Golf costs 1888,900, Champion 
M o t o r b , which handle 
Volkswagen carB and vans In- 
cluding the Audi's have just 
received a new modification of 
the Goir called the Jetta. The 
Golf is a hatchback, the Jetta 
has a boot like an ordinary 
SAloon. The 1300 cc Jetta — 1981 
model — will cost 18107,000. 
The 1800 cc version of the Jetta 
with an automatic gear will 
come to all of IS121.000. 

It should be stressed that, in 
all makes, the 1981 models will 
coat more than the existing 
ones. 

One dealer thought that the 
increase (on the pre-Bales 
figure) would be around 8 per 
cent. 

Flat offers the 1980 Ritmo 
WOOL for 1870,100. The Ritmo 
series, for some reason called 
the Strada in England, la a new 
line, reputedly produced with 
the aid of robots, computers 
and lasers. It Is efficient, quiet 
and reliable, but uninspiring, 
say the connoisseurs. It is also 
cheap in Israel. The Ford 
Escort 1300 costa 10 per cent 
more at IS77.IOO. 

That Is surprisingly high con- 
sidering that the Escort is 
assembled here. Where the 
Ford Escort provides a bargain 
Is for the immigrant. The new 
com er is charged 87 per c ent in 
customs for the imported vehi- 
cle. On the loc.ally-aaBembled 
Escort he pays no tax at ail. 
The result can be seen In the 
following table, which com- 
pares the Ford Fiesta' 1100 (a 
car In the small, not the 
economy, category): 

Escort 1800 

Fully taxed 1870,760 : 1877,100 

For new . • * 

immigrants IBS6.10Q 1880,200 ' 

The Escort Is more expensive 
than, the Fiesta for the settled 
Israeli — but cheaper for the 
oleh. 

Opel have produced a sen- 
sational new 180Qcc-engiried 
Kadett, which has just about 
the fastest acceleration time of 
.-any regular, non-souped-up 
mass-market vehicle of this 
size, But It Is not oh sale in 
_ Israel. ' Our talk with the Leo . j 
Goldberg domp&ny did not 
clarify the reasons why; It 
seems that the Israeli is not In- 
terested in gunning hlb^iiiotor, , 
but is price-sensitive; arid this 
.model would, the importers v " 
say, tie dear. '•? 

. The well-tried 1,2 litre Kadett 
13 Cheaper. Even then ft; costs 
IS90,000— again.. (being that it 
Is a hardfpurrenoy. German 
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model) more than the rival 
Ford Fiesta or Flat Ritmo. 

THE MOST brilliant car in the 
economy size — in the absence 
of the new Kadett 1300 — is un- 
questionably the Alfasud. Both 
the 1100 cc and 1850 cc 
variations are stars in their 
field. Testing the 1300 cc TI (76 
bhp) in October 1977, Autocar 
magazine could not fault it: 
"Front- wheel drive designers 
the world over are, we suspect, 
still trying to work out how the 
Alfasud manages It. Its steer- 
ing is light yet full of feel, free 
from power feedback and a 
model of precision." The 
gearchange Is "remarkably 
good," the seating "excellent," 
the damping (In the suspen- 
sion) "superb," and so on. 

In Juno of this year, Motor 
magazine examined the 
Alfasud l.fi, which has a larger 
engine. The basic '8ud model, 
now nine years old, has stood — 
it says — the test of time. "In 
the essential area of perfor- 
mance / economy / refinement / 
rid e/handling/ pack aging ef- 
ficiency, only the Kadett [the 
new one, not available in 
Israel] an unashamed 
derivative of the 'Sud and Golf 
— and the Golf itself come 
close to matching the Alfa in 
all-round ability." 

But sales are not going, 
because the price suddenly 
shot up. The tag for the 1981 
model of the Alfasud 1.8, when 


it arrives, is expected to be 
1898,800. 

At the top of the economy 
class there are larger cars with 
larger engines. The Peugeot 
305, a roomy 4-door family 
saloon excellently engineered, 
comes In two engine Blzes: 1290 
cc for 1898,400, and 1472 cc for 
13110,500. These prices are 
before the end-of-season sales. 

Renault had, at the time of 
inquiry, already reduced their 
rates. So there is a gap of 
137,000-1810,000 to Renault's 
advantage, which must be 
taken into account when mak- 
ing comparisons. (This dispari- 
ty emphasizes the need to 
check prices carefully at 
source when deciding on a 
purchase.) 

The R 14 (successor to the R 
12), carries a 1.2 litre engine 
and costa (at the bargain price) 
1374,900. The R 18, which com- 
petes with the Peugeot 305, 
has slightly larger engines: 
1400 cc at 1886,700, and 1647 cc 
at 1894,400. The automatic 
costa 18109,900. The 1472 
Peugeot and the 1647 cc 
Renault rightly belong to the 
medium-car category. 

The two-litre R 20 la, like the ' 
two- litre Cortina and Ascona, 
not stocked by the Israeli 
dealers. 

An interesting car marketed 
by Peugeot is the Citroen GS, 
which has an exceptionally soft 
ride and an intriguing semi- 
automatic gearbox (gear- 
lever, but no clutch) . Its engine 
is relatively small for the size 
of the car : 1180 cc in the Special 


Tfcbie i: Total of Cora In Israel on 31 December 1978, by manufac- 
turer 

VoUcswt.gan/Audl/NSU 68,104 

Ford 49,888 

E lat - 46 ’ 147 

Peugeot/Citroen 38,808 

Local assembly 38,888 

Subaru/Saab ■ 21,101 

Renault 

Volvo 10,247 

BMW 0,409 

Mor codon . 1, 82 8 

Mostly Subaru (the Saab agency was handled for a time by 

J&pan&uto). J 

Not included are British Leyland, Opel, Vauxhali. Blmca and the 
AmerLcan makes. 

Ta Roa< l Vehicles (Cara, Trucks and Buses) in Israel 

on 31 December 1878, by Country of Origin 


t/c 1 ; 

WobI Germany 24 a 

France ao‘.a ' 

Italy 
.Britain 

Locally assembled 1 ' 51 

u * s - . 82 
Japan ll 

Sweden J’J 

Others J'J 

■Total. Tm 

No. of vehicles 

'Mostly British models. ,701 

. Thble *3^ Car Purchases In Israel in January-March 1979, by 
Manufacturer, ai oom pared with Car Purchases by Manufacturer in 
western Europe during the Same Period 

■ Israel Europe 

Subaru: 20,0 

Japanese makes 

(mostly not Subaru) K . 

. «.» iS;S 

Ford ig « 14 g 

• Peugeot/Citroen ' '119 li? 

vw/Audi . . . : «1 b «;? . 

Renault • . 5 ,5 11 a • 

Chryaler/Slmoa ; . ' ■ 6.0 . 

OP? 1 ; . 2.1 aia 

BMW.-. • . j 0 • 8,1 . 

■ BrltljhLeyiahd ; Not known 2.8 

Y'SSF v ! M Si 

•> Sales’ in Israel : 

Sake In Europe ; 10,958 . mo 

countries) 

W F mb F« *ubanis, and Flats; Which ire ohean 4 
white ip fe^rope (where. oar price* are -lower, isndpiibe differences 
therefore - less prohibitive) . Vw » and Opel do ooftidiably bS ^ 


Israel 

Europe 

20.0 



5.9 

16.0 

12.5 

18.0 

11.8 


■ 11.9 

. 0.O 

5.6 

1 . 6.0 
’ . 2.1 
2.1 
1.0 

Not known 

; i jjjjijr 

16,960 


white in i 
therefore*. 
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(1873,000), and 1222 cc in the 
Pallas (1880,400). 

A new end larger 1300 cc ver- 
sion will be available at the end 
of the calendar year; called the 
GSA, It will give 10 per cent 
more power at 85 bhp. 

Among the economy cars we 
should slot the Volvo 345, more 
familiar In this country as the 
343. The last digit refers to the 
number of doors. Up to now the 
small Volvo had three doors 
(343), henceforth it will have 
five (four doors plus tailgate) . 
The price of the 345 is 1S107.600. 

Its merit, characteristic of 
Volvo products, is Its shock- 
proof solidity. It weighs 1014 
kgs., as against 776 kgs. for the 
Golf 1300, and 830 kgs. for the 
Golf 1600. The engine of 1400 cc 
is relatively high-powered, 
yielding 70 bhp (as compared 
with 60 bhp for the Escort and 
the Golf 1300) . So there is value 
given in return for the money 
paid. 

The Volvo 345 is famous for 
Its variomatlc gear, a form of 
automatic transmission in- 
vented by DAF, a Dutch firm 
. which was bought up by Volvo. 
The price given above 1 b for the 
manual version of the car. 

The automatic version costs 
more, but the difference is less 
than in rival companies. If we 
take the Opel Asoona, the 
automatic costs an extra 
189,300. In the smaller 1500 cc 
Ritmo 75, the extra comes to 
185,700. The variomatlc version 
of the Volvo 345 is only an extra 
183,000. 

The Lancia Beta is no longer 
in production. It will be 
succeeded by the Lancia Trevl, 
about which no information is 
locally available yet. Another 
new Lancia model not yet seen 
in Israel Is the Delta. 

Based on the Fiat Ritmo 
engines, the Delta Is what 
many have been waiting for: a 
luxury version of the economy- 
sized car.. The 1300 cc engine 
yields 75 bhp, the 1500 cc ver- 
sion 80 bhp. It was the Car of 
the Year In 1980. To venture a 
guess: cheap It won’t be. 

I SAID AT the beginning of this 
article that In the small and 
economy class oars, pretty well 
all the familiar types are slock- 
ed. Not so In the medium 
range. 

We are dealing here with the 
1600-2000 oc vehicles, which 
look full-sized by European 
, standards, though their weight 
is kept as low as possible. Two 
well-known versions are the 
Ford Cortina and the Opel 
Ascona. They are available in 
1300 co, 1600 cc and 2000 cc sizes 
(and above). The 1300 cc and 
1800 cc models are stocked, the 
2000 cc is not. 

Why not? Because above 1800 
cc, the tax rate goes up, mak- 
ing the 2000 cc models unduly 
expensive.- Also new 
regulations now limit most dis- 
abled persona — who account, 

; sadly, for ah appreciable seg-. 
ment of the market — • to oars of 
less than 1800 co. 

Yet thq 2000 .cc Fords and 
Opels have a lively perfor- 
mance, pulling strongly, 
whereas the 1600 6c models are 
a trifle sluggish In Israel’s hilly 
country, and lacii acceleration. 
But the Opel salesman repeats : 
the average Israeli is not par- 
ticularly- interested In 
acceleration. , 

* Hj wants as much bar as he 
oan get for his money, and the. 
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e only visible difference between 
the Cortina 1600 and 2000 to the 
p- untutored eye Is the figure i n - 
d scribed on the rear of the vehi- 
, e cle. The sinaller-engine model 

it operates perfectly well for the 

driver who is not in a hurry; it 
e la spacious, comfortable, 

e stylish and comparatively in- 

e expensive. 

e How inexpensive? Well, the 

e Cortina 1600, one of the most 
B handsome designs on the road 
e comes to IS109.400 (plus 188,800 
for the automatic). The Ascona 
1 . 6 , an excellent car to drive 
from the point of view of poise, 
stability and handling, costs 
1898,500, plus 189,350 for the 
e automatic version. 
e Some people are interested 

c nevertheless in brisk accelera- 

l, tion. While loafing through the 

d Ford specifications I dls- 

d covered that there is a Cortina 

e 1600 with a high-compression 

y engin e that gives 90 bhp instead 
of 70 bhp and reaches 60 mph in 
, r a creditable 12.4 seconds. Here 

>f is a chance of getting more 

i- power without entering into the 

n higher-tax category. Why does 

>. the Palestine Automobile Cor- 

e poration, which handles Ford, 

not bring that model into the 
a country? 

is The answer was supplied by 

e Ford's technical man in Tel 

e Aviv, Avi Schuster: "High- 

a comprossion engines need 

!C high-octane fuel. The car you 

: 0 mention requires 98 octane 

n petrol, which is not available 

a over here, so wo don't Import 

this type of power-unit." 

e INTERESTING IS the atandar- 

[ ( dization of car engines, with 

b the same motor used in 

ij* different sized bodies. The 1300 

n cc englno which Is now an op- 

tion for the economy-sized 
o Kadett also drives the lowest- 

L t powered version of the 

a medium-sized Ascona (where 

r - it is laid longitudinally, not 

o transversely). The 1050 cc 

> engine la used in the most po- 
rt tent Flat 127 and the least po* 

a tont Flat Ritmo. The 1300 cc 

onglne available for the Golf Is 
employed in the Passat. 

-8 Different parts of a cor are 
d made In different places, es- 

LI poclaily inside the Common 

Market and especially when 
n one big company has branches 

in dlfforont oountrlos. The Cbr- 
e tlna produced by Ford in Brl- 

h tain and tho Taunus produced 

n by the samo company In West 

it Germany have become, with 

o the passage of time, in- 

c croaslngly similar to the point 

il where they are today identical, 

n and tho name Taunus is being 
a dropped. The Cortina is now 

d manufactured in both Britain 

e and Germany. The Ford dealer 

In Jerusalem lifted the boot no 
0 of the handsome oar in his 
showroom and pointed to an 
y identification tag stamped on 

v the chassis — in German. The 

1 - figures printed there were 

t, headed with a G. “G ifl ft* °« r ’ 
many," he confided. 

»f Opel and Vauxhali are both 
subsidiaries of General Motors. 
d Hore, too, production ha* been 
gradually standardized, but we 
separate names are retainea. 
e The German Asoona is If 0 "* 

y tlcal with the British Cavalier, 

l.. the Kadett with the Astra, the 
: Rekord with the Carlton. The 

vehicles are in fact manufac- 
n tured in Germany. Vauxhali in 
Britain is, for these models, w 

e tie more than an assemmy 

e. ' plant. ■ J 
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Yet, nnd here Is the craziness 
of international commerce on 
Home occasions, the Vnuxhall 
models coni more tlmn the Opel 
models. Shkmio Iny, head of 
the Eastern Automobile Com- 
pany which markets Vaux- 
halls, could not be bothered to 
tell mo liow much more; he 
brushed the question aside 
(though he admitted to efforts 
in tho past at making Vauxhali 
cut their prices). He sells no 
models in this group to speak 
of, customers in their senses 
prefer the Opels. Mr. Iny con- 
centrates instead on his other 
lines, notably the reputed 
American Oldsmoblle. 

All this is surprising since the 
Vauxhails apparently do not 
cost more In England. Says the 
spokesman of General Motors 
In that country (I quote from a 
trade journal ) : "Any 

difference between the 
recommended retail price of 
similar Qpel and Vauxhali cars 
represents a difference in 
specification." So why should 
the Vauxhails be coBtlier in 
Israel? 

The bigger-engined versions 
of the Peugeot 305 and the 
Renault 18 need to be Blotted 
here, though mentioned 
earlier. According to informa- 
tion supplied by the dealers, 
the former, with a 1472 ce 
engine costs 18110,500 or 
(reduced price) 18101,500; and 
the latter, which has a larger 
engine (1647cc) is billed at 
the end of season at 
somewhat Icbb: 1894,400. 

As cars, the two are evenly 
matched. The Pougcot enjoyed 
better reviews in tho trade 
journals. On the other hand the 
Renault 18 (in both its engine 
sizes together) 1 b the biggest 
selling foreign car in Britain. 

Is that because its price is 
lower? There is no point in ask- 
ing tho agents in Israel, they 
have’ no idea. But while 
scrutinizing the price lists In 
Motor, I stumbled across the 
answer. Tho choapcst Pougoot 
305, tho GLS, costs less, not 
more than the cheapest 
Rouault IB, tho TS (£4,209, as 
against £4,410). 

But Pougoot docs not offor 
tho choapor GLS horo. What it 
sella is a superior version, tho 
SR, which 1 h marked at £4,838 
— and that Is Indeed more ox- 
. ponsivo than the basic Renault 
18 TS with which H compotes in 
this country. 

Tho question of conoern to 
tho Iaraoli buyer is: What does 
the superior Peugeot 805 SR 
havo that the basic-version 
Renault 18 TS does not have? 
On tho faoe of it, not too much: 
hoad restraints, movable arm- 
rests, an external mirror which 
can be adjusted from inside 
and, what I consider In- 
valuable, a windscreen-wiper 
which can be made to pause 
between wipes. 
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Pcwjcot: cars in ait classes. 


with a 1600 cc engine goes for 
18124,600, to which can be add- 
ed 189,000 for the automatic 
gear. T?ie Audi 100 automatic 
with the same 1600 cc engine 
comes to 18157,500 and — just 
to arouse the reader's curiosity 
— the celebrated Bilk-smooth 
ftve-cyclinder Audi 100 (of 
which there are some on 
Israel's roads), with a 2200 cc 
engine, relieves the buyer of 
18230,000. That (need we say 
lt?) is available only by special 
order. 

Flat have a series older than 
the Ritmo called the Mirafiorl. 
The CL 1585 cc version coBts 
1879,500. The 1600 cc Super- 
mirofiort possesses a pepped- 
up 96 bhp engine and 
accelerates to 60 mph in a 
dazzling 10.3 seconds. That is 


an excellent buy for the motor- 
ing enthusiast at 1887,600, plus 
"between 188,000 and 1810,000" 
(thus the Jerusalem salesman) 
for automatic. 

The Alfa-Romeo Alfetta 1600 
(1981 model) is expected to cost 
around 18130,000, the 1800 cc 
18140,000 and the 200cc model 
18165,000. The trouble with the 
Alfas is that they used for some 
reason to be particularly cheap 
in Israel. The recent price nor- 
malization discourages buyers. 
THE 1981 Talbot SX, a well- 
appointed car with an 
economical. I60cc engine, will 
cost almost the same as an 
Alfetta 1600, though this price 
includes an automatic gear- 
box. Talbot was formerly Sim- 
ca and used to belong to 
Chrysler. Now it belongs to the 


Price List for the 1981 Models 
Including VAT, obligatory equipment and 
road licence for a year 


127 (900 cc) 

127 Sport (1050 cc) 
Ritmo 60 CL (1100 CO) 
Ritmo 65 CL (1800 co) 
Ritmo 76 (1500 cc) 
do. automatic 
Supermirafiori 


61.000 

83.000 

86.000 

89.000 

93.000 

99.000 
107,000 


VolkBwagen/Audi 
Polo (900 cc) 

Golf (1100 OC) 

Jotta (1800 cc) 

Jotta (1600 cc) automatic 
Audi 80 LS (1600 cc) automatic 
Audi 100 LS (1600 cc) automatic 
Audi 100 8-oyl. (2200 cc) automatic 


83.000 

96.000 

107.000 

121.000 

128,000 

165.000 

250.000 


Ford 

Fiesta (057 cc) 
Fiesta L (1100 oc) 
Escort (1300 oc) 
Cortina L (1600 cc) 
do. automatic 


76.000 

88.000 

93,000 

120,000 

120,000 


8ubaru 

DL (1300 cc) 
DL (1600 cc) 
OFT (1800 cc) 
1800 automatic 


81,000 

83.000 

88.000 

92,000 


Volvo 

343 GL (1400 co) 
do. automatic 
244 DL (1800 CC) 
do. automatic 
244 G.L (2000 cc) 
do. automatic 


128,000 

180.000 

152.000 

157.000 

189.000 

195.000 


THE GERMAN offers in the 
medium -car range are costlier 
than the French. The Audi 80 


Other manufactorere, asked for their 1981 price liet, did not 
respond. - 


Peugeot group, which has 
bought up Chrysler' s European 
subsidiary. 

The BMWs, high-quality cars 
with a reputation second only 
to Mercedes-Benz, face shrink- 
ing sales, like Alfa-Romeo, 
because the{r prices are 
beyond most people's pockets 
Jn the current hard times. The 
well-tried 1600 cc engine is be- 
ing phased out. The 316 model 
will carry henceforth an 1800 cc 
unit, like the 318, the difference 
being that the 318 will have an 
Injection engine and will be 
designated the 3181. 

But the new 818 costs 
;ISi23 ,000 . plus 1312,000 (no less) 
for an automatic shift. The 320, 
equipped with a smooth six- 
cylinder motor (unusual in a 
two-litre car) comes to a 
shattering 13195,000, and over 
13200,000 for the automatic- 

The four-door 520 automatic, 
not a particularly large car and 
commonly seen on Israel's 
roads, now setB one back 
13235,200. A BMW salesman ad- 
mitted dejectedly: “My order- 
book is down to one-tenth of last 
year's level." 



the Japanese company, there 
are few complaints. 


WHICH IS A GOOD moment to 
take a look at the Subaru. The 
Japanese have an extraor- 
dinary talent: they can 
produce a perfectly good car, 
up to the normal standards 
prevailing in Western Europe, 
even though they do not usually 
touch the peak of brilliance 
achieved by star makes like 
Alfa-Romeo, Audi and BMW. 

The Subaru design currently 
on sale la a chunky but roomy 
vehicle. It comes In three 
engine sizes, as follows : 

• 1300 cc four-door sedan, 61 
bph, at 1374,000 (compare the 
little Ford Escort: IS77.100, the 
Peugeot 805 GR 1290 cc: 
1398,400). 

• 1600 DL, 71 bhp, at 1876.500 
(compare Opel Ascona: 1398,- 
500, Ford Cortina: 13109,400, 
Opel Rekord 1700: 13116,000). 

• Hie forceful 1800 GFT hard- 
top, which pumps out a 
creditable 88 bhp: 1880,700. Ac- 
cording to a trade magazine, it 
does 0-80 mph in 12.7 seconds. 

• Most striking of all, the 1800 
cc automatic: IS84.400 (com- 

? are Renault TS automatic: 
3109,900, Cortina 1 . 6 L 
automatic: 13118,200, the ap- 
preciably smaller VW Jetta 1.5 
litre automatic (though this is 
the 1981 price): 13117,000; not 
to mention the aumptuous 
Peugeot 505 1800 cc automatic : 
13138,600). 

Subaru oars are sweeping the 
market in Israel. Sales In other 
companies have dropped, those 
in Subaru are soaring. The 
Japanauto showroom in Tel 
Aviv Is a hive of activity, with 
600-700 vehicles changing hands a 
month. 

Hie reason: price. Hie car 
has four wheels, a carpeted 
floor, a spacious boot, a nice 
colour and costs about 1320,000 
less than others in Its class: 
that is enough. To the credit of 


THERE HAS BEEN a 
remarkable advance in car 
technology during the last two 
decades. All the makes that sell 
today perform almost 
faultlessly; which is a lucky 
development, given the enor- 
mous press of traffic In our 
times. 

This high level of perfor- 
mance has been achieved at a 
huge cost in research and 
development. Disc brakes are 
replacing the drum variety. 
Engines no longer have to be 
decarbonised. Double- 
declutching is a thing of the 
past. 

New techniques surface all 
the time. The carburettor Is 
replaced by direct injection. 
Cruising speeds can be pre-set. 
Computers are appearing un- 
der the bonnet. The Talbot 
Horizon flashes on the 
dashboard, at a touch of the 
button, information about dis- 
tance travelled, petrol con- 
sumed and other pertinent 
matters. 

The Latest device, thought up 
by Volkswagen in a bid to save 
fuel, though lt is not yet in 
production, is particularly In- 
genious. When a car halts, Bay 
at a traffic intersection, the 
engine Is made to stall, Instead 
of idling away precious gas- 
oline. As soon as the driver 
presses the throttle to move off, 
the motor automatically 
switches on again. 

Hi ere will be more changes; 
competition is increasing, par- 
ticularly in the field of fuel 
economy. The Renault com- 
pany In France estimates that 
only 10 major car manufac- 
turing companies will be left in 
the world at the end of the pre- 
sent decade. This forecast is 
based on the assumption that 
only firms selling 2m. cars a 
year and over will be able to in- 
vest sufficient money on R&D 
la survive. 

Supposing for a moment that 
Renault's projection comes 
true, which ^undertakings are 
liable to among the sur- 
vivors? The list Is almost cer- 
tain to Include two American 
firms. General Motors (which 
also owns Opel) , and Ford; two 
Japanese firms, Toyota and 
Nissan (makers of the Datsun) ; 
and a German one, 
Volkswagen. 

Likely to be there also are 
two French firms; Renault, 
and Peugeot -Citroen; also (if 
the Italian economy does not 
disintegrate) one Italian firm: 
Fiat. That leaves two more 
places. Who will fill them — a 
revived British Leyland? An 
expanded Russian company? A 
Scandinavian company, if 
Volvo and Saab can shake the 
dust off their pigeon-holed 
merger . plans? Another 
Japanese undertaking? Or 
perhaps one ot the still -Infant 
Industries in the Third World? 
It Is anybody's guess. □ 
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WHY IS THE Israeli motorist 
not permitted to buy a diesel- 
engined car? Diesels are more 
economical in fuel. Since the 
price of petroleum soared, the 
motor Industry has refined the 
diesel engine so that it is no 
longer confined to heavy trucks 
and buses. 

Today the buyer has a choice 
between petrol and diesel in 
models as small as the 
Volkswagen Golf. Figures 
oublished in Motor magazine 
for the popular Peugeot 303 
are shown in the table in the 
adjoining columns: 

This table reveals the three 
major points of difference 
between the two machines. The 
diesel engine is larger and more 
expensive. It gives a slower 
speed and smaller acceleration. 
But it consumes less fuel. 

The saving caused by the fuel 
economy is much greater still 
in Israel, because petrol is tax- 
ed and diesel (or solar) is not. 
If the Israeli motorist were 
allowed to buy a Diesel. 
Peugeot, he would not look at 
the petrol version for one mo- 
ment. 

Petrol costs IS4.30 a litre In 
Israel, and solar IS1.70. Apply- 
ing these prices to the car, it 
emerges that a mile of travel in 
the petrol version would 
cost him 63 new agorot 
(IL8.32) in fuel, and a mile in 
the diesel type 17 new agorot 
(ILi.71). The GRD Peugeot 
would cut his outlay at the fuel 







The Post's Economic correspondent predicts that, as diesel-engined 
cars become more sophisticated and world fuel 
prices continue to soar, Israelis will be permitted to buy them. 



SOS 6R (petrol) 

306 GRD (Diesel) 

Capacity 

1472 cc 

1648 cc 

Max. speed 

0&.1 mph 

83 mph 

O-flO mph 

lS.2aeos. 

21.5&6C8. 

Petrol consumption 
(per gallon) 

26.8 miles 

87.6 miles 


pump almost to one-quarter; 
which Is why the diesel private 
car is banned in Israel. 

THE EXCISE on petrol (that 
otherwise would cost no more 
than solar) constitutes a luxury 
tax. Diesel is used mostly in in- 
dustry, also for the haulage of 
goods in lorrieB and the 
transport of passengers in 
buses. Taxing these activities 
would swell production costs 
or, in the case of passenger 
buses, burden the poor with 
higher expenses. 

But there must be other ways 
of taxing a motorist than by 
taxing his petrol. If the levy 
were abolished and the import 
of diesel passenger cars allow- 
ed, what would happen then? 

Nothing very much, thinks 
Y Israel Almog, the Transport 
Ministry's expert in this sub- 


ject. Diesel does supply more 
energy, but the engine la more 
expensive to purchase — and 
requires (he says) a higher 
level of technical maintenance. 

On the other hand the diesel 
engine is more long-lived. 
However (there is a counter- 
argument again) that is only 
true if the vehicle is driven for 
long stretches without a atop. 

The diesel engine has to be 
kept hot; it should not cool 
down. If it does, it must be 
reheated before the car is put 
into gear. That is why bus 
drivers do not turn off their 
engines at bus stops. 

That Is also why Israel's tax- 
is are nearly all diesels; which 
is allowed, although the 
vehicles are in fact passenger 
cars with a taxi licence. They 
drive all day, and that gives 
good economy. 










*jrr. - THE NEW J ETTA 
Is a brilliant combination 
f of everything you naad In a modern 
. car. You simply must see It. 

, . '•;■■■ You simply must try It. 
•* You will want to have a lobk at tho car 

■« ji '-i -• - J ' that only Volkswagen can make. 

i-fljsplav and Bemonauationat-all Volkswagen Audi, agencies, 
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The stop-go system used by 
the private motorist, whose 
travelling is generally done In 
short bursts, is bad for diesels, 
according to Almog. "The 
diesel is not economic for 
anyone doing less than 70,000 
kins, a year," he maintains. 

WHAT ABOUT pollution? 
Diesel is the dirtier fuel In 
that it looks grubby and smells 
more. But it pollutes less. 
Petrol contains lead, and that 
Is the most injurious element to 
health. 

The Ministerial Committee 
on Energy Saving has gradual- 
ly widened the range of lorries 
that may be purchased in 
Diesel-engine form. 

But why not give the private 
motorist a choice? If he sticks 
to petrol owing to the demerits 
of diesel, as listed by Almog, 
the balance between the two is 
unlikely to change. In that 
case, government spokesmen 
retort, would it not be a pity to 
jettison the revenue-producing 
( and waste-discouraging) ex- 
cise tax on petrol? 


Moreover petrol is made in 
Israel's refineries, os a by- 
product of the fuel oil secured 
from crude, if all motorists 
shifted to Diesel, the country 
would have to export iis surplus 
petrol and import processed 
fuel oil. 

NEVERTHELESS the world is 
moving towards the diesel 
passenger car with great 
strides. The industry has 
succeeded In Improving and 
refining this type of engine and 
making it almost painless — 
with the sound relatively quiet 
and the speed relatively brisk. 

At the end of the day there Is 
really one major argument left 
in favour of the diesel car and 
only one major argument 
against it. The "pro" argument 
is that the diesel consumes less 
fuel. The "anti" argument Is 
that the ban on diesel 
"privates" in Israel makes 
possible a convenient differen- 
tial tax on petrol. 

When put in this way, it 
seems that the "pro" argument 
should prevail. It is certain that 
sooner or later, as diesels 
become continuously more 
sophisticated with the aid of ex- 
tensive engineering research, 
and as world fuel prices con- 
tinue to soar, the time will 
come when the Israel Treasury 
has to give in and think up a 
different method of dunning the 
private motorist for revenue.O 
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TR iYSATIWTR LEVIATHANS 

t x ... a nat that much mnrp pynpnsive 


Taxes apart, new American cars are not that much more e * pensive 
than the competing large European models, writes DAVID JARVIS. 


THE STARTLING Increase in 
petrol prices Instituted by 
OPEC In 1973 and continued at 
yearly Intervals ever since has 
dealt a serious blow to the 
traditional large-sized, heavy- 
weighted, blg-engincd and 
therefore fuel-guzzling 
American limousine. 

The damage to sales of new 
models is aggravated by In- 
creasingly keen competition 
from car industries in Western 
Europe and Japan, which 
have not only achieved a 
technological revolution since 
World War II but have also 
proved that it is possible to 
transport oneself in remarkable 
comfort without dragging two 
tons of metal along. 

All this doos not mean that 
the American motor industry, 

. which in our lifetime used to 
out-produce all the world's 
other motor industries put 
together, Is doomed to extinc- 
tion, Two facts will ensure its 
survival. The first is that the 
Americans still make what 
many customers consider the 
most seductive cars of any. The 
second la that Detroit has gird- 
ed its loins for tho high-cost 
fuel era. Coming off the belt to- 
day are compact cars more 
economical than many people 
realise. 

Cabinet ministers and other 
persons of importance in Israel 
used to rldo in full-sized 
American sedans. They wore 
unpopular for doing bo even 
before the petrol crisis broke, 
because tho public thought they 
were wasting tho taxpayer's 
money. 

What tho public did not ap- 
preciate was that two-thirds of 


Came the petrol crisis, a 
straw that broke the camel's 
back. Cabinet ministers had to 
switch from America's General 
Motors to Sweden's Volvo, in 
order to save money. But David 
Miller, head of the government 
car pool, Lb not so Bure that the 
Volvo does save money — com- 
pared, that Is, with the new 
American compact cars. 

Taking prices at the begin- 
ning of August (before the end- 
of-season rebates), the Volvo 
2000 was selling at IS 178 . 000 . 
For somewhat less than that 
figure it was possible to buy a 
Buick Skylark, 2500 cc 
( 18168 , 300 ), a Chevrolet Cita- 
tion, 2500 CC ( 18165 , 400 ) , a Ford 
Fairmont, 2300 cc (IS 164 . 000 ) , 
an Oldsmobile Omega, 2 B 00 cc 
( 18160 , 000 ), or a Dodge Aspen, 
8700 CC ( 18134 , 300 ). 

All these cars are, if 
anything, more economic In 


central door-locking, remote- 
control mirrors and other an- 
cillary devices. 


UNLUCKILY for the importers 
these transatlantic leviathans, 
the business climate, which had 
Improved a little during the last 
two seasons, looks gloomy for 
1981. First, money is tight; 
fewer people can afford to pay 
18130,000 for a car wherever it 
comes from, Europe or the U.S. 

Second, regulations have 
been toughened for the disabl- 
ed, who are now Increasingly 
confined to 1800 cc engine sizes 
or less. There is a Volvo 1800, as 
well as the 2000 version. It is 
still not cheap, but It is accessi- 
ble to the invalid. The Ameri- 
cans do not — yet — produce in- 
digenously a car so small. 

But this upper limit of 1800 cc 
brings us to another setback for 
the American supplier. The 


anything, more economy - Material Vehicles committee 
fuel than the ™vo *nd have a round the ^ that If 

longer engine life . says Miller n go are enti tied to a 


Also - and this is where the 
greater Beductivity of the 
American cars comes in they 
are generally more comfor- 
table for long-distance travel 
than their European counter- 
parts, including the Volvo. 

Tho Volvo has an outstanding 
reputation for safety, but the 


ministers are entitled to a 
Volvo, there should be no 
reason to deny them the 
American compact car, which 
is just as economical. Before in- 
structions to the effect could be 
Issued, a new and more radical 
view came to the fore In official 
circles. The latest attitude is 


reputation for sawy, m Volvo itself ifl 0V cr- 
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American kmhuuim- ----- ---- 
be disregarded. I saw in the timeB. 

Oldsmobile garage in Tel Aviv M1]ler reca ii s that up to now 


a Chevrolet Malibu that had 
been hit with force in a traffic 
accident. The built-in Bhock ab- 
sorbors on tho bumpers and the 

Htronffly-protected passenger 
compartment had completely 
saved those inside, who escaped 

^One reason why these stiU- 


— one reason wny ~ structors, scnooimapcu^n, 

the purchase-price was tax compac t B fell below colleC t or 8, technicians, etc.). 

wUch went right back to the ex- of ? hC ir opposite ^Vtandard has been up to 

chequer. The tax was high P Bur0 pe is that the nAW . 2 and above for 


— 1 ™. ° . _ ui*a, the price oi The stanaarn ~ 

chequer. The tax was high ln Europe is that the nQW . 2 utrM „nd above for 

hwauae the oars were heavy, ™^ . ra to 0 f the dollar has niters, i.B-1.8 litres-far the 
since cars In Israel are taxed “ | Honiltv ministers. 1.8 litres for 


Partly by weight. IwaeUs who go for the full- ;th J flenior officials, and 1 litre 

Tax apart, the car was not *£ a del8 _ the company > |(jr the work teams, 
that much more expensive than the building contrac- Now ^ recommen datIon be- 

competing big-alzed Euro- g»eo pro{e8a ional man who conflid ered is to merge the 

PJ*n models - we are talking ton * f !ot of travelling - ty f 0 top categories into one and 

American Plymouths and has opportunity and Uroit them a single model 

Chmnwlata TTmaaVa minlfltBFS 8 & W Til rr *VlP biff . il. 1 Hill nitnmflHp 
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complete range for all European cars, 
authorized service stations 
through ait the country. 
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32 YEARS 
ISRAEL 
RAILWAYS 

at the service of 

THE PUBLIC AND THE 
COUNTRY'S ECONOMY. 




* Israel Railways — National carrier — in quarry development in- 
frastructure and population dispersal. 

* |$raet Rnllwaya — Delivering the goods to industrial centre* ex- 
panding tho potential of industrial exports. 

* Israel Railways — Security end efficiency. 

* Israel Railways — For the 
development of Ihs Negev 
through tho "Three Seas' 

Railroad" — the Mediterra- 
nean. the Dead Sea and the 
Red Sea. 


there have been four categories 
of “required officer" entitled to I 
a car at the government’s ex- 
pense: the ministers; deputy 
ministers, dlrectors-general 
and persons of comparable 
rank; senior officials; and 
"work teams" (agricultural in- 
structors, school inspectors, tax 


Show how good a driver you are. 

No reason to 
cross the white line! 


deputy ministers, 1.8 litres i for 
.‘the senior officials, and 1 litre 


of American Plymouths and 
Chevrolet* (Israel's ministers 
did not buy Cadillacs) — If ac- 
count is taken of their greater 
*tfabiUty. An American vehi- 
cle lasts longer, and that in- 
cludes- engine, which Is built 
Jpyleld a lower horse-power per 
Utteipf engine size? 

I producers of the European 
. cars seek 1 maximum power by 


saw their --- Unm tnem «j » — TT’ 

started switching from the big ;onIys the Subaru 1800 autematic. 
Peuffeot, Saab and BMW to Tw(J ministers have ^ already, 
alternatives like the Ford lZevulun Hammer and Ylarael 


menTand OMnnobHe Omega, 
which nowadays cost “®™' f 

There is another category 
client to bolster big-cars^es. 

SSSSKgs; 


. cars seek 1 maximum power by ^ exemption. They 

the motor work hard. carriers which 

•Etigihp activity . reaches 3,000 to into and out of, 

' gg-.eyen 6,000 revolutions per drivC| w itb automatic 

. minutje. American oars are * -r-shifts, power-steering, 
^J^'sedate, their rpm’s are ^^.brakes/ air-conditioning, 


1WU lllMUHav*^ — — - - 

.Zevulun Hammer and Ylarael 
Katz. 

"The Subaru is trouble-free 
and does 1* kms. to theUtra 
Bays Millet'. What about the 
durability of the American 
cars? He grins: ‘We olumg 
cars every four years. The 
Subarus last that lonjf. and 
what is more their rq-aale price 

is (rood;" Relative to . the 
replacement coat, that ta. □ 
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THE INCREASED number of 
automobiles in Israel has led to 
an ever- rising accident rate. 
This in turn has created the 
need for minimum and 
equitable insurance coverage. 
The Knesset therefore enacted 
the September 1976 Law of In- 
jured in Traffic Accidents. 

Prior to the introduction of 
compulsory liability Insurance, 
few victims of traffic accidents 
were In a position to enter into 
timely and costly litigation. 
Many victims who did litigate 
failed to obtain compensation. 
Those found liable in such 
litigation were burdened with 
financial obligations they 
couldn't meet over a 
reasonable period of time. The 
benefits of compulsory liability 
insurance are therefore ob- 
vious. 

To get a clearer picture of In- 
surance practice, the types of 
policies available, and their 
cost. The Jerusalem Post Inter* 


The ins and outs of auto insurance are explained 
by The Post's JOSEPH MORGENSTERN. 


viewed Jacob Chorln, owner 
and manager of Hassut In- 
surance and Finance Agency 
Ltd. The company was founded 
in 1912 by Jacob’s late father 
Daniel Horosczanaki. It has 
maintained the same offices 
for nearly four decades in the 
heart of Tel Aviv’s financial 
district. 

"The cost of compulsory In- 
surance is fixed, In keeping 
with the 1976 law, on the basis 
of the type of car and the size of 
the motor," explained Chorln. 
"The important aspect of the 
law la that the question of who 
is at fault in an accident is no 
longer a relevant factor." 

The minimum sum of in- 
surance was established by 
law: and it called for linkage of 
the sum so that It would repre- 


E nglno Volume 

Market value of car ( 1980 ) 

Basic premium (before deductions) 

After deductions with third party 
insurance increased to IS 100, 000 

Exclusion of depreciation 

Addition for "package deal” 

Total bAsic cost. 

Total cast, payable 30 days incl. 
stamps, registration fee and VAT 

Total cost, Installment payments. 

Minimum personal participation 

Compulsory insurance 

Immediate payment including stamps, 
registration fee and VAT 

Total cost of insurance when 
payable In 3D days. 


Autobianchi 


1342.000 


IS 2,701 


IB 926 
+13 130 

+18 icT 

IS 1.184 


IS 1.469 
18 1,788 
Is ioo* 

~ri 447* 
IS 016 
IS 1,980 


FIAT 131L 


3297 cc 
1338,000 
IS 3.781 

IS 1,249 
TlS 179* 
" + IS 80~ 

IS 1.509 


IS 1,984 
IS 2,306 
IS 880 
IS Blf 


IS 590 


IS 2,548 


AN AUTOMOTIVE riddle: What seat 
cost IS 33 .000 in November 1979, 1 b doc 
now valued on the second-hand How 
market at 1342,000, and costs more tny 
than 1350,000 to replace? Lei me chni 
make It easy for you. The answer Is thoi 
my 1979 Aullobanchl Elegant. seal 

The absurdity of these figures is “foi 
quite clear to financial wizards coul 
whose forte Is inflation, deprecia- now 
tlon and devaluation. The market the 
price of this little Imp comes to just Y< 
over IS62 per kilogram.’Yea, that is . 
what. it weighs: 975 kilograms,' JjB 
dressed to. kill but without anyone fg&g 
sitting in It'. Nearly 18 per cent is wv 
added to the: weight when I sit in the 
car, after k big dinner. It 1 b not real- W ■ 
ly difficult; to overshadow, my flgg 
Elegant, I do it every time I stand ■■■ Mi 
up straight and stretch out to my 
normal height of '74 Inches. It Is real- * JIM 
ljreaay to cijist a shadow over It as • ' Me 
my Elqga'iit Imp, at optimum 
height, is Just under 54 inches. It is 


sent a meaningful amount. The 
original sum was around 1810,- 
000 for pain and suffering. The 
law also called for coverage of 
hospitalization expenses. "In 
the case of hospitalization the 
payment is prompt and made 
directly to the hospital," 
Chorln pointed out. The 
problem of loss of Income was 
also taken into consideration. 
The payment was based on 
"average income," with a 
maximum payment of three 
times the “average income" 
figure. 

Third party property in- 
surance covers damage caused 
to another's car or property. It 
was established at 1860,000 but 
it can be increased to' any 
amount one wishes. Raising the 
coverage to 18100,000 Involves 


an additional payment of only 
IS52 — this sum, however, may 
be raised considerably in the 
very near future. 

The cost of Insurance is 
relatively expensive. The 
"basic premium" may run 
from 182,760 for an Autobianchi 
to 1817,900 for a Mercedes., 

A system of discounts will 
bring down the net price of 
annual insurance coverage to a 
much lower level. 

The most important factors 
in figuring discounts include 
the age of the driver, whether 
the car is used on the Sabbath 
and other holidays, the past ac- 
cident record of the driver, and 
whether more than one person 
will be driving the car. 

A quick check of my annual 
policy covering my 


Peugeot 804OL 
automatic 


1882,000 


IS B.918 


IS 1,736 
+IS _ 252 
"+is so** 

18 2,08 9 

IB 2,6B0 
IS 3,162 
IS 820*" 
li 855* 
IS 641 
IS 3,321 


Volvo 244QL 
automatic 


2000 cc 
18120,000 
IS 7,074 

IS 2,483 
+13 894 

*+75 80* 

IS 2,028 

IS 3,791 
IS 4,474 
IS 1,200 

is mT 

is sir 

IS 4,482 


Mercedes 280S 
Automatic 


2800 CC 
18285,000 
IS 17.996 

IS 5,743 
US 853 


IS 6,677 

IB 8.847 
18 10.204 
IS 2,850 
707 

*18 SlT 

IS 0,464 


Autobianchi and due to lapse in 
nild-Novombor indicated that 
the basic cost was 1S1.416 and 
the net came to ISl.000, after 
taking into account the various 
possible deductions. 

The ago of the car is one im- 
pnrtnnt factor. The Insurers 
nlso attach groat importance to 
accident-free driving. The dis- 
count for a clean record may 
mean a saving of up to SB per 
cent of the basic insurance 
premium. 

The expression "package 
deal" is not only used when 
referring to the freezing of 
wages, prices and taxes. It 
refers nlso to special additional 
car insurance available to the 
driver. A popular "package 
deal" offered by Chorln in- 
cludes insurance covering 
broken windows, personal 
effects, legal expenses, acci- 
dent insurance for drivers and 
additional insurance over -and 
above the minimum required 
by law. 

People who take out the 
"package deal" are offered yet 
another type of Insurance, 
which covers the replacement 
of spare parts. Under the terms 
of this insurance the insurance 
company will not take Into ac- 
count the accrued depreciation 
of the part that is being 
replaced; the new part is In- 
variably considerably more ex- 
pensive. OutBidc of the package 
deal one in ay take out in- 
surance for various electrical 
parts Including radio, air- 
conditioner and com- 
munications equipment. 

For the convenience of the 
reader wc are listing below a 
table showing costs of 
automobile insurance. The 
rates arc based on certain 
criteria which entitle the 
holder of the policy to dis- 
counts. Those include a couple 
in their 40s, with an accident- 
free driving record and third- 
party insurance of 18100 , 000.0 


seats slide and tilt forward-. THAT 
doesn't seam very unusual. 
However, If It didn’t tilt and slide, 
my two sons would have little 
chanco of sitting in the back. To fit 
thorn in, my wife and I slide our 
seats forward. If the seats were not 
“forward tilting." the two boys 
could not get In at all. I think that by 
now you have got a clear picture — 
the Elegant imp Is a small car. 

Yet It has a number of suoh. 


ELEGANT 

■HI 


endearing qualities that one cannot 
help but feel warm affeotton for 
them,' and therefore for the car 
Itself. The first, second and third of 
these qualities can be summarized 


nearly, as wide as li ia high but Its •; ; • - - J- k 
eai a ->|i9r.heisi>5t» v ' ' v ' ' 


dif fc re no e . .!«• opinion : 1 as : . to A §jr$ 

. number of jSaasengei^ ihe Imp oah; JL. Vagi 
carry. According to my.^utoblabofaj ; ; ' «M 

Instruction manual, the 'lear;. dati'-j.i 
have! up to.five occupants.- 'Myflfc'v-t 
sura (ice policy Issued by 
slates expressly that the number o!!v 
.sddtjS'.ls 1+3. Even I was able to. 

' figure ;that one out. It means we ■ 
hqyo fe .major pro Mem : Is the Imp > 

The 'jetljr has other interesting 
propprUea pr»d qualities. The front Big. yuan, lit 
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_ r ° n ^ *, ■ and a bigger neighbour. 
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in ono word: economy, economy manual nt predetermined periods, 
and more economy. Eight litres of Chocking my Insurance coats i 
B4 octano gosollno are enough to got dlscovnrad that the first lo,ow 

us to Jorusnlcm and book to Tel kllometrra ciml me 1810 worth onn- 
Aviv. This compares very eurnnea per liiloinotro. Tho rlgur 
favourably with a round-trip rido on will ho double that when I ronow n y 

a shorut which comes to neurly P‘»»loy, In the near luiu • 

IS30, per person. As to oil eonsum p- valont Insurance protociion 

tlon, there is very little to figure, a Mercedes comes lo approxim* 
Over tho past 10 months, and more >y 1S0B P Qr kllomctro. 
than 10,000 kllometrea, I have had THE INTERNAL dimensions 
two oil changes, suggested by my procludc a high level of bodily c 

_ fort, but tho overall length, 1 » “ 

« “T; ••• mX r • chos altogether, Is a major advan- 

B ] V VbjJL ' tago when looking for a P ar *jj n ^ 
If i r.\ place- City officials when paints 

I? 'liinirtilTin tho outlines for supervised parsing 

| spots never took the Autobiancw 

■' • into consideration. They drew w® 

* KLsiiii':! bounding lines which provided w ‘ 
MSSfea «Bn! Ilolont apace (or » Chovro rt « 
other similar outsized beast, in _ 
Hp-» now become an expert in "{L. 
^MliingQi^Kl between two spots occupied by 
oars, preferably smaller tho 
S ■ i ' .* Chevrolet. That is all the edge 

The manufacturers of my 
Imp claim that the car is buiU^h* 
high level of built-in safety-. 

However, I feel that the most impor- 

tant safety feature is tbeoohaitier 

tlon extended to me and the Eiegfl 

imp by^drivera of larger oars^.in^ 

may baalroid of colliding with 
for they probably auspeot w a 
• little bump would be Qv 

destroy me and my ® le S a "f ,L 7{ 

• ; Josep h Morgenste™ 
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AMERICAN CARS are today p c 
the hottest Items In the used-car 
market in Israel. 

An expert on this markot, 
Yitzhak Levy, explained that C 
the slump of the previous year Me 
(when for over six months the lot, 
market was nearly dead), hit slti 
the large American cars the ne\ 
hardest. Mainly because of the chc 
rapidly increasing price of fuel, “L 
potential buyers steered away Ole 
from these cars as If from a ing 
plague. Also, In a period of km 
recession, it didn't "look good" Is I 
to be driving around in a fancy I®‘ 
American car. ^ 

All this resulted in a large bn 
drop in the price of second-hand "It 
American cars. ' ‘The American «v 
carB kept dropping In price 
while the smaller compact cars 
kept rising, until it turned into a 
joke, and then the wise Israeli 
buyers discovered the 
American beauty," Levy said. 

To make his point, Levy gave 
an example. "An average good 
1973 American model was sell- 
ing for 1830,000, while a com- 
pact European model '78 or ’79 
was selling for twice this 
amount. So the buyer asked 
himself: Why travel like a sar- 
dine? By investing the 
difference — 1830,000 — in the 
stock market, this buyer had 
money to pay the running costs 
of the larger American car." 

We heard more or leas the 
same arguments from a 
number of used-car agents. The 
renewed demand for American 
models has of course had its 
effect on the market: by the 
beginning of September, the 
prices of used American cars 
were between 20 and 26 per cent 
higher than they wore just a 
month or two before. The 
. dealers beliove that this trend 
will oontinuo into the fall; some 
believe that it will continue all 
year long, and affect the sale of 
new cars. 

At the Mcchoniyot Hatzomet 
used-car lot In central Tol Aviv, 

I was told that sinco a now com- 
paot car now coatB more than 
18100,000, people will simply not 
be able to afford anything now. 
And this will put continuous 
prcsBuro on the usod-car 
market. Moaning that the trend 
that started around April 1980 
will oontinuo, and the used- oar 
soller will continue to be "king" 

In 1981. 

At Moehonlyot Hatzomet 
there Is a theory that contrary 
to what appears In the 
newspapers, Israelis have a lot 
of money and aro looking for 
good Investments. Because of 
the general slump that existed 
in the used-car market all the 

■ used cans were being sold under 
their true value : * 1 A person who 
taught an underpriced used oar 

■ In April would make a nice 
Profit if he sold it today, con- 
slderatjly more than if the 

: money had been lying in a bank. 
Apd we're riot even taking into 
account the service and enjoy- 
ment he got from the car during 
. • .this same period.” 

This source maintained that 
®ven when the used oars are 
sold at their true price, whioh 
; .-JdW happen soon, they will con- 

■ tlnue to oe a good investment If 


tlnue to be a good investment if 1 
the popularity of used cars goes | 
pft increasing. . I 

Wednesday, October mm 


Post Reporter YITZHAK OKED finds that there is renewed demand for 
automobiles in the local used-car market. 


Gvirol Emanueli of the 
Mcchoniyot Arlozorov used-car 
lot, satd that In the present 
situation it's ridiculous to buy a 
new car. Pointing to his big 
choice of used cars, he added: 
"Look at that beautiful 1979 
Oldsmobile Cutlass — I’m will- 
ing to sell It for 18100,000. You 
'know how much the 1981 model 
Is going to cost? If you get it for 
IS220.000, you'd be lucky." 

Without letting me catch my 
breath, he continued his spiel: 
"It's a known fact that for up to 
five years, American cars hard- 


ly need any expensive garage 
work." 

Who buys a car In a used lot? 
We put this question to 
Emanueli, who was pleased 
with It and brushed his small 
moustache with the back of his. 
hand before answering. "We 
have a special clientele of both 
sellers and buyers. Those who 
want to sell or buy come to us 
because they do not have time 
to haggle, they want to finish 
the deal fast — you know, chik- 
chak." 

Then giving me a direct look 


and the smile of a cat that has 
swallowed a canary, he added, 
"I don't know if you know this, 
but a large percentage of those 
classified ads in the used-car 
section are put there by 
freelance salesmen, who like 
butterflies are here today and 
gone tomorrow without leaving 
a trace. There have been cases 
of naive people who bought cars 
from such ‘butterflies' — only 
to find out later that the cars 
had been stolen, or to have 
them Impounded by the tax 
authorities." 


He emphasized that a person 
buying a car In his lot receives a 
guarantee, for which he is 
reap onslbl e . Both Mechoniy ot 
Hatzomet and Mechonlyot 
Arlozorov stress that they work 
according to the law, specifying 
exactly the history of the car, 
specially if the car has been In 
an accident.' 

The advice here, and this ad- 
vice seems to apply whether 
you buy. a used car privately or 
through a lot or whatever: 
Check out with the licensing of- 
fice that the car is free of loans 
and that the import duties have 
been paid. After doing this, 
transfer the car to your name 
immediately. □ 
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ONE OF THE things that a car 
owner fears most — apart from 
being involved in an accident — 
Is finding that his car has been 
stolen. 

The increase in the number of 
such thefts In Israel led to the 
creation about four years ago of 
a company called Hasorkim 
(the combers). 

In the beginning they literally 
combed the country for stolen 
cars, according to the requests 
of the owners. They became so 
good at it that their ,, rlvalB ,, the 
police, became envious. 

Arieh Ben David (“Benda"), 
one of the managers of the com- 
pany, said that nasty rumours 
about them started spreading, 
and they had a difficult time 
proving their reliability. 

. "The fact Is that we have a 
staff of less than 10 — young 
people from rural settlements," 
Ben David noted. The owner of 
the company is Yaacov 14 Yaki” 
Hipfeld, who has a pilot's 
licence and is an ex-klbbutznlk. 

Ben David explained that to- 
day the company has a good 
reputation and a good average 


nun iwsstMjEI cars, sometimes 

YITZHAK OKED talks to the people who have made it their 
business to look for stolen vehicles. 


in finding stolen cars — over 60 
per cent are eventually tracked 
down. And they receive about 20 
requests a day to loqk for Btolen 
cars. 

Today most of their work is 
done for insurance companies, 
which have an understandable 
interest in finding the vehicles 
as Boon as possible. 

An Individual whose car has 
been stolen has to pay 1584 to in- 
itiate a search. This sum does 
not of course guarantee that the 
car will be found, and is not 
refundable. When a car is 
found, the owner has to pay an 
additional XS072, and the total 
sum Is refunded by the in- 
surance company. 

HASORKIM have gone one step 
further, and are now offering 
the car owner an insurance ser- 


vice. For between IS180 and 
IS260, depending on the model 
and type of car, you will receive 
the company’s services if your 
car is stolen. This insurance en- 
titles you to the use of a car 
provided by Hasorkim while 
they are looking for yours. The 
catch here is that you only get 
the car after the fifth day (the 
majority of cars are found 
before that), and the offer ie 
only good for 80 days. 

How do they go about finding 
a stolen car? 

Ben David waB reluctant to 
reveal all his business secrets. 

But It is generally known that 
they offer a 15100 reward to 
anyone who phones in and tells 
them about a stolen car. The 
catch here is that they, give the 
reward only If the stolen car 
belongs to one of their clients 
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and they haven't found it yet. 

To make a caller feel that he 
Isn't being cheated, all he is ex- 
pected to do is give the car 
model and number, without 
specifying where he saw It. He 
then gives his phone number. If 
Hasorkim, after checking out 
the car number, is interested in 
the vehicle, the Informer will be 
phoned back; he then gives all 
the information and then 
receives the 13100 reward. 

They also have someone fly- 
ing around in a private plane 
every day searching for stolen 
cars from the air. 

According to Ben David, 
these flying "scouting" mis- 
sions sometimes result In the 
thieves being caught red- 
handed In a citrus grove or 
whatever In the act of dismantl- 
ing a stolen car. 


At National Police Head- 
quarters, spokesman Arie Arad 
said that the law forbids them 
to give out information from the 
police computer to the public. 
He added that there would be a 
public outcry if Hasorkim were 
given such confidential infor- 
mation. 

CONCERNING other forms of 
cooperation with Hasorkim, the 
spokesman emphasized that the 
police do not, as a matter of 
policy, cooperate with private 
bodies, and cited private detec- 
tives as an example of those 
who do not expect cooperation. 

Back to Ben David. He claims 
that there is nothing that can be 
done against a car thief — If he 
wants to steal your car he will. 
According to Bon David, 
Peugeot pick-up trucks are 
currently the most popular with 
the thieves. Apparently, these 
cars arc being stolen by 
residents of the Gaza Strip, who 
either transfer them to Sinai 
and thence to Egypt, Or break it 
down for its parts, or change 
the car's appearance entirely. □. 


A moped BOXER ? 

A "Moped"' is the iMUIral complomont to your cur, aspocially if 
you are 6uf faring from city traffic congestion. 

Mopedsaro used oxienslvoly in Europe by iho dignified rnirlai ■ 
aged who can’t bear tho traffic jams and tho search lor parking, a 
wall as by the young. . . . , 

A Moped licenso can bo obtained from a special driving s«no 
In 10 reasonably priced lessons. Car drivers areoxumpt from HiearY 
exams, 

Tho Piagio moped Ib tho one to got. Piagio is tho loi|n« ' 
ducer of two-wheolad vehicles in Europo and produces 350U p _ 
day. 

'Piagio has various models. One of them is sure to suit V°u. 
Anyway, wouldn't it be pleasant to uot on ono and torn the cio 
beak 2D years? 

Boxer 2: automatic transmission; teloscoplc springs; trouble-free 
sturdy engine, causing no problems; fuel consumption — • l |,ar 
many tens of kilometers. war on 

. All running expenses are tax deductible. Including the .Vft 
purchase.of moped. - . 

MOTOR CO. LTD., 6 HASAONA ST.. T-A-. 
lip P-IC tel. 826076. Dennis .ivuiKiUo .it all hunches 

,■* Isiaal: UA 

TEL AVIV 822559, RAMAT GAN 720738. PETACH IT £ . 

916054, Hod Hpsharon 34353. Netanya 9*109. 

• 22670, : Rechovpt .52074. Alula 226GG. Ashtlod 
Ashkflon - . 23183. Bewshevo ,/B194. Jerusalem 
Haifa - 525088. • ' ' . . 
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Yitzhak Oked » 

- m 

4E AVERAGE age of the Israeli. y( 

fvate car is Increasing. In 1970 w 
e average age wae 5.1 years; at w 
e end of 1978 it was 6.9 yoara ; and w 
! the end of 1980 it will be even t c 
iore, Arie Carasao. president oi U i 
ic Automobile Importers' Assooia- 
on, told a recent press tour of h 

■anaportatlon correspondents. c, 

Yaacov Rcemy, managing dtreo- * 
>r of Champion Motors, the im- a 
orters of Volkswagen and Audi, d 
lalmed that tho 1980 model year r 
ad been a disastrous one for l 
.utomobile Importers, and that 
here had been a 60 per cent drop In 
lales of new cars. Only about 20,000 < 
irlvate cars will be sold compared 
o 44,000 In 1970, he remarked, 
lutomoblie importers ore stuck < 
with about 4,000 unsold I960 mod® 1 ®; 
rhe 1981 models began to arrive « 

Iho and of September and will eon- 
llnuo to do so until the middle of Oc- 
lober. , 

Amnon Inbar, general manager 
of tho Israel Automobile Corpora- 
tion (I AC), said tho problem was 
that the government viewed I tn 
automobile os a kind of cow to be 
milked endlessly. . 

Everyone who spoke emphaslsea 
that this absurd situation would 
force some of the Importers to close 
down. Tho situation 
romodiod by lowering tho taxeB on 
automobiles. . _ 

Carasao said that agolng cars 
woro a traffic danger. On top oi 
everything else, garages had 4 P 
cent leas work than usual. The 1 
plication is that Israeli oar-owners 
wore not maintaining their ca 

P *Sto°olalmod that on the average 
about every five to six yoars 


European buys a new oar. He I 1 
calculated that If Israelis bought a 1 
new car every 10 yeara, it would 1 I 

m eanthatatleaat80,(^newcarsa 1 

year would be purchased. There I I 

was danger In the fact that they | I 
weren't. He claimed that if taxes ■ 
were lowered drivers could afford I 
to buy new cars, and tiie prices o l I 
used cars would also drop. , I I 

he EXPLAINED that an average I I 
car Importer who brings In about 1 I 
2,000 cars a year has expens 11 
about IS7B0.000. If there Is a i ■ 
decrease in sales, expenses have t 
naturally to be reduced. Most of the I 1 

also a 35 to 40 per cent drop In sales i ■ 

0f cSSi! B SSd some Interesting 
1978 figures about the number of I 
inra aSd per 1,000 residents; the I 

SrtSttt-J 18 

i 3Sf^s2fiS 

had gone "P '^, ,10 oc co.t an 
d New 0 ^7° 2 f 95 8 J„ April 1,1976; I 
d average of IS4, ° n p price was l 

n or » M % o '. 1 ^mtMt e cMtB4,0B8in 
r . 

Of an increase of l.« P IS5 e88 \ n 

S 0,v 

rs 370 per cent. Importers, the 

T„nw"5g l?dox during thl. 

g l ° p “!od hy !0.7 paroantQ 


For those with tax exemption rights only 

FIAT 132 


1980 


13DU 

2.000CC., automatic + alrcondltloner 

for $7^840 only. 


1U1 T / ... 

, _. tte Flttt 132 £rom existing stocks — before the 
You can still purchase an automatic Flat 

forthcoming price rise. j rice and many other pluses: 

Buy today and enjoy an unprecedented low p 

* Exceptionally elegant design * £° logen UgU t B 


Electronic ignition . 

Electrically-operated windows 

Quartz clock 
Electronic rev. counter 
Brake condition warning light 
Acceleration: 0-100kph in 11 
seconds 1 


power ateering 

Halogen lights 

Quiet, smooth ride 

Strong chassis 

qteel strips in doors 

Servo-assisted hydraulic double 

braking system 



Further details from 
authorised flat dealers. 




WINTERIZE 

NOW! 


Iinunuu a oopioa “J * I 

every five to aix yoar a a 

ARGAIN OFFER 

J«ruul.m Po,t Report,, Z* “!■ ““ tM 


,e,« M l e mro,tne P .r‘er 

attssflwgS .'TffSSsss&s 

kny has decided to Jota the . geVera l f oar et»ny 

iid now has a subsidiary AvJlj: First, Avtaoawar ^ tfae 

1 the Avis Car Market. maintained. ^ a t the 

a recent press confer enc periodical chocks a r P Tbe | 
on Danal, general mjonger comp any ■ a g three-month 

Israel, explained that t wt tn c „s also come On 

growing fleet of oa J“' w guarantee (o , flx gratis 

tfort to give theirollentsrie top 0 f thatAvlswi a tca t 
, they will anrroAUT anything: that emphasised 

t .1,000 of the 1,506 oars in their before buy i*«. Hew n^P^ but 

' urfU that they not onjy f take 
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1831. 
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Jerusalem 1876. Now, Certs I | 
have reprinted tha Jerusalem sec- I \ 
tlon of the original world famous I i 

Baedeker guide of I® 76 - I 5 

190 pages (small format). Hard I ^ 

Dozens of maps and illustrations I ; 
Including 20 steel engravings I 
from Picturesque P«'*« ,nB bv 1 
C.W. Wilson, published In 1880. I 
Available ffom batter bookshops 1 
ovorywhero | 

18684. Incl. VAT I 

or from offices of Tha Jeroaatam 1 
post In Jerusalem, Tel Aviv o 1 
Haifa, or post has ort the coupon 1 
below. 

*Tb:Vfis Jerusolem'Post. P6B 81. I 
Jonisalem. .. _■ I 

please send me a copy I 

Bsedeksr's Jeruselsm at ISBW. 1 
My. cheque Is onclosaa. I 

.name....... I 
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